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Editorial 


Renewing  Our  Peace  Testimony 
in  Times  of  Terrorism 


As  the  US  plunges  into  yet  another  war  in  the  Middle  East,  we  are  devoting  this  issue 
of  Friends  Bulletin  to  an  historic  Peace  Gathering  organized  this  January  by  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation.  At  our  last  meeting,  the  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin 
agreed  that  peacemaking  from  a Quaker  spiritual  perspective  will  be  a major  focus  of  our 
magazine. 

Rolene  Walker  (formerly  Otero),  one  of  the  FWCC  conference  organizers,  will  be 
speaking  about  peacemaking  at  the  May  10  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin  in 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  peace  activists,  our  country’s  leaders  have  committed  our 
nation  to  a “preemptive”  war  against  Iraq  that  cannot  be  justified  by  international  law, 
Christian  moral  principles,  or  even  prudent  foreign  policy.  As  tragedy  looms  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  are  told  that  future  wars  are  being  planned  against  Iran,  North  Korea,  Syria,  and 
any  other  nation  that  the  US  deems  to  be  “evil”  and  threatening  to  our  interests. 

Keeping  our  Quaker  faith  during  these  times  of  endless  war  may  grow  increasingly 
difficult. 

As  we  witness  the  arrogance  of  power,  and  the  slaughter  of  innocents,  it  is  tempting  to 
be  guided  by  anger  rather  than  by  the  Spirit.  After  the  US  blitzkrieg  against  Iraq,  massive 
anti-war  demonstrations  flared  up  throughout  the  world.  I happened  to  be  in  Athens  on 
March  1 1 when  over  100,000  Greeks  marched  in  angry  protest  against  American  imperial- 
ism, some  carrying  signs  with  unprintable  slogans.  It  saddened  me  to  see  Greeks,  along 
with  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  seething  with  anger  against  our  country. 

During  this  time  of  escalating  anger  and  fear,  Friends  have  an  important  mission:  to 
be  not  only  anti-war,  but  also  pro-peace. 

Another  temptation  arises.  As  we  become  mired  in  war,  we  may  feel  pressured  to 
“rally  round  our  troops”  and  downplay  our  peace  testimony.  According  to  the  LA  Times, 
demonstrations  in  most  US  cities  were  more  muted  and  drew  fewer  people  after  war  broke 
out.  Police  in  Los  Angeles  arrested  about  two  dozen  of  the  approximately  150  protesters 
who  chanted,  sang  and  sat  on  the  street  outside  the  Federal  Building  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles.  Onlookers  allegedly  cheered  as  police  officers  led  those  who  had  been  blocking 
the  street  to  a waiting  police  bus. 

One  of  those  arrested  was  Shan  Cretin,  a Santa  Monica  Friend  who  recently  became 
regional  director  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Pasadena,  CA.  Shan’s 
simple  statement  testified  to  the  Quaker  spirit:  “I’m  deeply  distressed  that  our  country  that 
is  so  rich  ...  has  such  an  impoverished  way  of  dealing  with  foreign  policy.” 

As  write  this  editorial,  another  Friend,  Martin  Edwards,  has  made  the  commitment  to 
stay  in  Baghad  as  a witness  for  peace,  thereby  risking  his  life  (see  p.  13).  We  need  to 
support  and  be  inspired  by  those  who  remain  committed  to  peace  when  our  nation  becomes 
addicted  to  war.  As  Rolene  Walker  observed  about  the  FWCC  conference: 
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Something  was  awakened  at  this  conference  which  is  hard  to  quantify.  The  last 
panelist,  young  Friend  Bridgit  Moix,  spoke  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses  sitting  among 
us.  She  said  that  those  who  have  worked  many  years  for  peace  must  be  discouraged, 
but  just  as  we  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  Friends  who  have  gone  before  us,  young 
Friends  stand  on  our  shoulders  to  move  forward  with  peacemaking.  She  said  it  wasn’t 
the  end  of  the  conference,  but  the  beginning  of  our  renewal  of  the  covenant  as  a 
people  of  God.  This  Friend  spoke  what  many  of  us  felt. 
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by  Beyond  Joy 

[Beyond  Joy  recently  received  a BA  from 
Guilford  College,  where  he  took  part  in  the 
Quaker  Leadership  Scholars  Program. 
This  article  is  based  on  a talk  he  gave  at 
the  Peace  Gathering  of  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation  in  January, 
2003,  and  can  be  found  at  beyondjoy.com.] 


I speak  to  you  now  in  the  darkest  time  of 
the  year.  There  are  many  who  need  the 
darkness  to  see  the  light.  But  what  I am 
looking  for  is  that  which  stands  bright,  even 
in  the  light.  For  it  is  not  any  light  that  I 
choose  to  follow  but  the  Light  that  will 
bring  us  up  to  a place  from  which  we  shall 
not  fall. 

We  live  in  a time  of  paradox,  a time 
when  there  is  a supposed  Axis  of  Evil — a 
time  of  heroic  villains  and  villainous  he- 
roes— a time  of  people  suffering  from  star- 
vation unable  to  find  a scrap  of  food  and 
people  suffering  from  obesity  unable  to  stop 
themselves  eating  too  much  food — a time 
of  people  trying  to  genetically  manipulate 
God’s  creation  to  save  lives  and  people 
even  imitating  God  Herself  by  creating  their 
own  forms  of  life.  During  this  paradoxical 
time  it  seems  hard  to  understand  or  figure 
out  the  path  we  must  follow. 

But  is  it  really  that  hard  to  see  the 
Light?  And  once  we  know  it  is  there,  is  it 
really  that  hard  to  follow  it?  Early  Quakers 
had  an  interesting  view  of  sin  and  perfec- 
tion that  may  help  illuminate  our  times  of 
trouble.  They  saw  following  the  Light 
within  as  leading  one  away  from  sin.  Sin  to 
them  was  the  very  act  of  hearing  a leading 
and  not  following  it!  Perfection,  then,  was 


to  simply  follow  the  leadings  of  that  of  God 
that  lie  within. 

Whether  to  be  a peacemaker  or  not  to 
be  a peacemaker  has  never  been  a question 
for  me.  It  has  always  been  the  direction  of 
my  life.  Does  that  mean  that  I only  eat, 
drink,  breathe,  and  think  peacemaking?  In 
a sense  yes  and  in  a sense  no:  no,  in  that 
technically  speaking,  that  is  not  all  I do, 
and  yes,  in  that  I believe  that  everything  I 
do  leads  me  to  be  able  to  help  the  Universe 
more. 

That  the  Light  of  God  shines  equally 
within  everyone  is  a core  concept  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
have  held  from  the  beginning.  Recogniz- 
ing this  equal  Light  of  God  in  others  has 
been  an  ongoing  theme,  challenge,  and 
pleasure  for  many  generations.  It  was  the 
basis  of  George  Fox’s  famous  quotation, 
“Walk  cheerfully  over  the  earth  answering 
that  of  God  in  everyone”  and  to  the  Friends 
Peace  Testimony  which  states,  “We  utterly 
deny  wars  and  strife,  and  fighting  with  out- 
ward weapons,  for  any  end,  or  under  any 
pretense  whatsoever.  This  is  our  testimony 
to  the  whole  world...”  The  logic  behind  the 
Peace  Testimony  is  that  if  the  Light  of  God 
exists  in  someone  else  as  it  does  in  you,  it 
wouldn’t  make  sense  to  kill  him  or  her  and 
thereby  extinguish  it. 

My  journey  started  at  a young  age. 
When  I was  four,  I never  went  to  First  Day 
school  but  instead  sat  quietly  through  meet- 
ing. Oddly,  this  seemed  to  frustrate  the  First 
Day  school  teacher.  She  often  tried  to  tempt 
me  with  activities  the  other  children  were 
doing,  like  making  kites  or  baking  cook- 
ies. Eventually,  frustrated,  she  asked  me, 
“What,  exactly,  do  you  do  in  meeting  all 
morning?”  Innocently,  I replied,  “I  talk  with 
God.  What  do  you  do?”  After  that,  she  left 
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me  alone!  It  was  also  at  this  time  in  my  life 
that  I became  aware  that  my  prime  direc- 
tive, you  might  say,  is  peace  on  earth. 

Peacemaking  is  a lifelong  goal,  and  I 
strive  to  make  Spirit  part  of  everything  I 
do.  In  terms  of  how  I live  my  life,  I try  to  be 
aware  of  what  the  Universe  wants  from  me 
and  what  I want  from  the  Universe.  As  my 
mother  often  says,  “If  you  are  doing  what 
the  Universe  wants,  the  resources  will  be 
there.  The  resources  of  the  Universe  are 
abundant;  they  are  limitless.”  Along  with 
this  constant  awareness  of  what  is  being 
expected  of  me  is  my  awareness  of  what  I 
am  looking  for.  Making  sure  to  be  careful 
and  clear  in  my  questions  and  requests  helps 
keep  the  outcome  as  closely  in  line  with  my 
dreams  as  possible. 

Neale  Donald  Walsch,  who  wrote  the 
book  Conversations  With  God,  tells  the 
story  of  a married  woman  who  starts  talk- 
ing to  angels.  She  asks  them  what  she  should 
do  with  her  life.  The  next  week,  she  sees  an 
ad  in  the  paper  for  a job  in  Hong  Kong  that 
is  just  what  she  has  always  wanted  to  do. 
Because  she  is  married  and  already  has  a 
job  and  a house  and  a life,  she  decides  not 
to  go.  Then  someone  at  work  who  is  less 
talented  than  she  is  gets  promoted  above 
her.  Next,  she  suspects  her  husband  is  cheat- 
ing. But  she  still  doesn’t  go.  A year  later, 
when  she  is  divorced,  has  been  fired  from 
her  job,  and  can’t  afford  her  mortgage  or 
her  house,  she  decides  to  go  to  Hong  Kong. 
Now,  would  any  of  this  have  happened  if 
she  had  not  asked  to  know  what  was  meant 
for  her  life?  We  will  never  know.  But  I think 
that  after  making  a leap  of  faith  by  asking, 
it  can  become  inevitable,  one  way  or  an- 
other, that  everything  falls  into  place  or  out 
of  place.  In  the  Universe,  like  Project  May- 
hem, you  choose  your  own  level  of  involve- 
ment. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Universe  I rec- 
ognize is  that  everyone  is  different,  and 
needs  different  medicine.  I see  that  there 
are  people  who  get  fulfillment  out  of  toil 
and  struggle.  Although  I try  not  to  turn  away 
from  challenge,  I prefer  to  get  my  fulfill- 
ment out  of  fun  and  happiness.  I might  do 
the  exact  same  things,  but  within  myself  I 
interpret  these  things  in  my  own  ways.  If  I 
truly  am  leading  a life  of  listening  to 
leadings,  then  I believe  every  leading  has  a 
lesson  that  progresses  me  in  the  direction 
of  the  Light.  And  for  this,  if  nothing  else,  I 
am  happy. 

There  have  been  many  times  in  my  life 


when  this  belief  has  played  an  important 
role.  One  meaningful  chain  of  events  was 
set  into  play  during  my  application  to  col- 
lege. I object  to  war  because,  in  my  con- 
science, killing  people  is  wrong.  Although 
at  this  time  the  government  has  chosen  to 
stop  prosecuting  people  who  have  not 
signed  up  with  Selective  Service,  they  now 
punish  them  by  not  giving  them  any  Fed- 
eral money.  This  means  that  I cannot  work 
for  National  Parks,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Border  Patrol,  or  receive  any  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  for  college.  Well,  most  of  these  were 
not  a problem,  except  for  that  bit  about  col- 
lege financial  aid.... 

I was  led  to  do  some  research.  I dis- 
covered that  most  Quaker  colleges,  includ- 
ing Guilford,  my  Alma  Mater,  have  special 
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funds  set  up  for  people  who  cannot  get  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  due  to  their  conscience. 
In  my  application  process,  I wrote  a five- 
page  essay  on  why  I am  a conscientious  ob- 
jector to  war.  Later  that  summer,  I went  to 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  at  family 
night  read  my  essay  titled  “Peacing  It  All 
Together.”  Anthony  Manousos,  the  editor 
of  Friends  Bulletin,  just  happened  to  be  in 
the  audience.  Before  I even  sat  down,  he 
told  me  how  important  he  thought  it  was 
and  asked  if  he  could  have  a copy  of  it  to 
publish.  To  my  surprise,  I became  a cover 
story!  Later,  it  was  also  published  in  the 
book,  A Western  Quaker  Reader. 

I see  this  as  being  a clear  situation  in 
which  I could  have  become  unhappy  at  the 
initial  setback  of  not  being  able  to  get  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  for  college.  I could  have 
considered  it  a struggle  and  burden  to  be  a 


conscientious  objector  to  war.  Instead,  I 
looked  for  the  Light  and  ended  up  getting 
published.  But  this  tale  isn’t  over  yet!  The 
Pacific  Mountain  Region  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  was  looking  for 
a representative  to  send  to  The  Hague  Ap- 
peal for  Peace  in  Den  Haag,  Netherlands, 
and  after  reading  a copy  of  “Peacing  It  All 
Together,”  they  chose  to  send  me! 

Another  opportunity  I got  introduced 
to  through  my  lack  of  Federal  funding  was 
the  Bonner  Scholars  Program.  This  is  a ser- 
vice-based program  that  is  designed  for  low- 
income  students  who  have  done  volunteer 
work  regularly.  Through  the  Bonner  Pro- 
gram I helped  homeless  children  learn  ba- 
sic arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing,  worked 
with  a prison  literacy  program,  tutored  refu- 
gees from  Vietnam,  and  volunteered  for  two 
years  with  the  Piedmont  Family  Services’ 
Sexual  Assault  Crisis  Line. 

The  Bonner  Program  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  work  internationally.  Since  I 
was  expected  to  do  summer  service,  and  I 
was  already  going  to  be  in  the  Netherlands, 
I wrote  a grant  so  I could  help  organize  the 
2000  Walk  for  Nuclear  Disarmament  from 
the  World  Court  (conveniently  located  in 
The  Hague)  to  NATO  headquarters  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium.  I went  from  there  to  volun- 
teer at  Ecotopia,  an  international  environ- 
mental activists  conference  in  Romania!  All 
of  this  was  supported  by  the  Bonner  Schol- 
ars Program. 

Next  summer,  I looked  at  the  fine  print 
and  discovered  that  the  Bonner  program  had 
transportation  funds  available.  Usually  this 
might  cover  gas  money  or  bus  passes.  Again 
I wrote  a grant,  this  time  including  trans- 
portation to  South  Africa!  Rommel  Roberts, 
cofounder  of  the  Quaker  Peace  Centre  in 
Cape  Town,  had  invited  me  to  help  with  the 
Peace  Plan  in  the  township  of  M’Dantsane 
for  my  second  summer  of  college.  There  I 
interviewed  people  who  were  committed  to 
creating  a prosperous,  nonviolent  society  af- 
ter apartheid.  I also  facilitated  an  Alterna- 
tives to  Violence  Project  workshop  with  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Natal.  My  third 
summer  I got  the  opportunity  (again  with 
Bonner  help)  to  intern  in  Ireland  with  Hit 
and  Myth,  a community-based  theater  group 
reinvigorating  interest  in  the  ancient  stories 
of  “olde  Ireland.”  And  all  this  transpired 
because  I object  to  war  and  did  not  qualify 
for  Federal  funding  at  college. 

My  parents  live  in  voluntary  simplic- 
ity as  a witness  for  peace  and  the  right  shar- 
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ing  of  world  resources,  and  intentionally 
make  a below-taxable  income  in  order  to 
not  support  the  military.  So  I have  had  to 
look  to  other  places  for  resources  to  carry 
out  the  service  work  that  I do  around  the 
world.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  a blessing 
because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  lay 
out  my  dreams,  plans,  and  ideas  in  a way 
that  would  be  catching,  linear,  and  logical 
enough  to  get  financial  support.  Early  in  the 
formation  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  George  Fox  introduced  the  system 
of  monthly  meetings  so  people  could  sea- 
son leadings  in  a group  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  were  truly  leadings  and  that 
they  were  coming  from  the  Divine.  Along 
with  the  Friends  Clearness  Committees  and 
Committees  of  Care  that  I often  use  when 
considering  journeys  of  service,  I see  my 
fundraising  as  a method  of  seasoning  my 
leadings  with  the  greater  community  to  see 
if  they  are  actually  practical. 

Last  but  not  least,  I offer  one  further 
anecdote.  Just  this  summer  a friend  from 
college  was  visiting  and  I wanted  to  show 
her  around  San  Francisco,  so  I called  a 
Quaker  family  I often  stay  with  there.  But 
they  said  it  would  be  an  inconvenient  time, 
so  I thought,  “Who  else  do  I know  Bay 
Area?”  Then  I remembered  a long-time 
friend  and  thought-provoking  woman, 


FRIENDS’  PEACE 
WITNESS  AT  A TIME 
OF  CRISIS 

FWCC  Peace  Gathering 
Guilford  College. 
January  17-20,  2003 

by  Ann  Hardt 

Tempe  (AZ)  Meeting 

Friend  World  Committee’s  Peace  Con- 
ference could  not  have  been  better  timed 
(though  we  couldn’t  have  anticipated  this 
back  in  March  2002  when  we  began  our 
planning).  As  the  UN  Security  Council  de- 
liberated on  whether  to  endorse  a war 
against  Iraq,  millions  of  protesters  took  to 
the  streets  in  the  US  and  around  the  world 
in  one  of  the  greatest  outpourings  of  anti- 
war sentiment  since  the  Vietnam  era. 

FWCC  peace  gathering  deepened  us 
spiritually,  educated  us  about  our  Quaker 
peace  testimony,  inspired  us  with  examples 
of  peacemakers,  and  gave  us  courage  to 
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Rolene  Walker.  I called  her  up  and  the  sec- 
ond thing  out  of  her  mouth  (after  saying 
“Hello”)  was,  “Would  you  like  to  come  stay 
with  me?”  So  we  went  to  her  house  and  over 
dinner  she  mentioned  an  FWCC  peace  con- 
ference she  was  working  with.  She  said  she 
had  been  thinking  about  me  and  asked  if  I 
would  mind  if  she  put  my  name  forward  as 
a possible  panelist.  I said  I would  be 
“deLighted.”  I would  like  to  take  this  mo- 
ment to  thank  FWCC,  my  Committee  of 
Care  at  Grass  Valley  Friends  Meeting,  my 
family,  and  everyone  else  who  has  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  here  tonight. 

Having  a spiritual  basis  to  my  peace- 
making gives  me  great  strength  when  de- 
spair goes  around  like  the  plague.  And  hav- 
ing sound  logical  reasoning  behind  my  work 
helps  keep  me  going  when  many  become 
disillusioned  with  religion.  The  real  Spirit 
that  I feel  moving  though  this  world  makes 
me  passionate  about  peacemaking.  I see  so 
many  good  people,  and  so  much  potential 
for  good  in  people,  that  I am  sure  that  a 
world  where  we  find  unity  through  diver- 
sity, where  we  are  “deLighted”  with  our  dif- 
ferences, and  where  we  all  have  bread,  and 
roses,  is  possible.  I see  this  as  perfection: 
in  Christian  terms  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  earth,  the  Light  that  shines  brightest. 

Passionate  peacemaking  is  a choice  that 


stand  up  for  our  peace  testimony  in  our 
Meetings  and  in  the  world. 

We  met  at  Guilford  College,  a Quaker 
college  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  as 
our  site,  and  they  were  very  accommodat- 
ing. 

There  we  learned  something  about  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  Friends.  We  were 
told  that  some  North  Carolina  Quakers  re- 
fused to  bear  arms  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War  even  though  one  General,  Nathaniel 
Green,  was  a Friend.  Near  his  statue  is  an- 
other, I’ve  been  told,  representing  Quakers 
who  tended  the  wounded  and  buried  both 
Americans  and  British  in  a common  grave. 
Later  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  be- 


is  made  every  day.  It  is  not  always  a big, 
life-changing,  earth-shaking  activity.  Some- 
times it  is  truly  the  small  acts  that  count. 
Slightly  alter  someone’s  life  with  a smile,  a 
kind  word  or  gesture,  and  it  eventually 
ripples  out  into  the  Universe  and  propagates 
good  in  cosmic  proportions. 

Passionate  peacemaking  makes  com- 
plete sense  to  me  as  the  only  enduring  way 
of  being  a protagonist  of  change,  for  it  en- 
compasses the  ability  to  seek  change  while 
still  loving  and  looking  for  that  love  in  re- 
turn. In  fact,  sometimes  I find  that  simply 
looking  for  that  love,  expecting  that  love, 
and,  for  some,  being  the  first  to  have  faith 
that  that  love  can  be  there,  is  all  that  is 
needed  as  a catalyst  for  another’s  internal 
change.  When  one  is  subjected  to  change, 
there  can  be  much  fear  and  trepidation  of 
what  is  unknown  outside  the  self  but  when 
one  is  the  subject  of  change,  there  can  much 
exhilaration  and  certainty  of  what  is  known 
inside  the  self. 

And  so  I see  that  there  is  a Light  that 
shines  brighter  than  other  lights,  a Light  that 
shines  in  the  presence  of  darkness  and  in 
the  presence  of  light.  For  although  there  are 
many  lights  shining  in  good  directions,  pas- 
sionate peacemaking  is  leading  towards  the 
brightest  Light  that  I can  see,  a Light  so  bright 
that  I am  sure  it  can  encompass  us  all.  □ 


came  the  largest  slave  owner  because  Quak- 
ers bought  slaves  to  free  them.  South  Caro- 
lina passed  a law  forbidding  this  practice. 
As  pressure  increased,  many  Quakers  left 
for  the  then  West,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  There 
they  assisted  with  the  Underground  Rail- 
road, which  stemmed  from  Greensboro.  In 
more  recent  times  a first  sit-in  took  place  at 
a drugstore  counter  there. 

Early  Quakers  felt  the  pressure  of 
war — a civil  war  in  England.  Later 
Quakers  felt  it  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
Civil  War,  our  two  most  recent  World  Wars, 
Vietnam,  etc.  We  at  FWCC  felt  this  pres- 
sure in  March  2002,  at  our  annual  meeting. 
Since  the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  was  no 
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longer  in  operation,  Friends  felt  that  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done.  A volunteer  ad 
hoc  working  group  was  convened.  After 
hearing  Mary  Lord  speak  on  “Can  Love  re- 
ally Overcome  Violence  and  Hate?”,  we 
agreed  to  call  a special  conference  follow- 
ing in  the  tradition  of  the  four  conferences 
sponsored  over  the  past  70  years,  the  last 
being  on  race  about  30  years  ago.  Our 
working  group  met  nearly  every  week  by 
conference  call  over  nine  months  to  plan 
the  conference.  Working  with  this  extraor- 
dinary group  was  inspirational.  The  follow- 
ing mission  statement  was  developed: 

The  mission  of  the  Conference  is  to 
gather  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  open- 
ness to  Divine  Guidance,  as  a family 
of  God  spanning  all  traditions  of 
Friends’  meetings  and  churches,  to  as- 
sist Friends  to  carry  forth  the  peace 
witness  in  its  many  forms  in  the  face 
of  the  increasing  danger  of  wars  and 
terrorism.  Together  we  will  study  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  Peace  Testi- 
mony, identify  spiritual  tools  for 
strengthening  it  in  today’s  world,  and 
prayerfully  consider  actions  to  remain 
faithful  witnesses  to  Jesus’  message, 
“blessed  are  the  peacemakers.” 

This  deeply  spiritual  conference 
brought  Friends  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  together  in  worship  and 
thought.  Twenty-Five  yearly  meetings  were 
represented.  The  diversity  of  the  different 
traditions  of  Friends  was  truly  welded  to- 
gether. There  was  truly  a sense  of  oneness! 
This  is  what  FWCC  has  been  wishing  for 
over  the  years.  In  addition,  70  of  the  244 
pre-registered  attendees  were  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  30. 

We  began  with  hearing  experiences 
and  convictions  from  Quakers.  Some  were 
moved  to  talk  about  biblical  and  historical 
aspects  of  our  peace  testimony  (which  some 
found  disconcerting).  Some  were  moved  to 
wrestle  with  the  peace  testimony.  Others 
shared  stories  of  how  Friends  felt  sustained 
as  they  went  to  the  well  or  took  up  the  cross. 
There  was  talk  of  visioning  and  empower- 
ing each  other  through  our  peace  witness. 
One  could  sense  the  movement  of  the  Spirit 
as  participants  went  through  these  stages. 

The  working  group  agreed  there  would 
be  no  ‘stars,’  but  rather  we  would  have  pan- 
els on  the  themes  in  our  mission  statement. 
Thus  there  were  five  panels,  each  with  three 


or  four  speakers.  One  can  read  many  of  their 
speeches  at  friendspeace.org.  There  was 
also  Bible  study  and  worship,  home  groups 
similar  in  some  ways  to  worship  sharing, 
workshops  on  many  topics  related  to  peace 
action,  a candlelight  vigil  for  peace,  enter- 
tainment and  dinner  organized  by  New  Gar- 
den Meeting,  and  late  night  discussions. 
Guilford  College  went  out  of  their  way  to 
make  us  welcome.  Some  youth  stayed  up 
to  3:00  a.m.  in  discussion  at  the  Ramada 
Hotel. 

We  were  diverse  in  age,  in  our  tradi- 
tions of  Friends,  and  in  our  views  of  what 
the  peace  testimony  means  to  us  today.  We 
learned  that  just  as  the  Bible  has  many  con- 
tradictory verses  on  peace  and  conflict,  so 
have  Friends  been  diverse  over  the  years 
in  their  reactions.  Yet  those  war  tax  resis- 
tors and  conscientious  objectors  in  our 
midst  inspired  us. 

We  heard  one  Friend  describe  us  as 
fuzzy  thinkers  about  peace,  and  another 
quoted  Quakers  as  being  as  warm  and  fuzzy 
as  a stuffed  lamb,  and  then  added  with  an 
ironic  twist:  “Quakers  are  also  like  the 
stuffed  lamb  with  no  backbone!” 

The  conference  inspired  us  all  to  wit- 
ness to  our  testimony.  We  heard  diverse 
views  of  Quakers  who  wrestled  with  the 
Spirit,  from  peace  activist,  conscience  ob- 
jectors, to  one  who  spoke  as  a retired  mili- 
tary officer  of  war  as  a last  resort. 

We  were  deeply  moved  by  two  young 
adults  who  accompanied  members  of  a 
Colombian  village  that  had  declared  itself 
a peace  community  by  not  taking  sides.  We 
also  heard  a Quaker  who  has  gone  several 
years  to  Iraq.  Upon  hearing  about  the  bomb- 
ing, his  mother  whispered,  “Could  you  be 
killed?”  He  suggested  we  listen  to  those 
whispers  that  we  hear  in  our  lives  as  well 
as  those  loud  voices. 

Many  decided  at  the  time  for  open 
space  to  have  more  worship,  so  a “thresh- 
ing worship”  was  planned.  This  may  have 
been  the  most  moving  worship  of  all  since 
when  it  was  broken  to  ask  if  the  partici- 
pants wanted  to  write  a minute,  the  response 
seemed  to  be  to  continue  in  worship. 

One  person  summarized  the  confer- 
ence with  three  calls  to  action  that  he  had 
heard: 

1)  every  Meeting  should  sponsor 
someone  on  a peace  team 

2)  Meetings  should  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  young  and  conscientious  objec- 


tor as  God  is  calling  us  especially  during 
this  time  when  the  US  is  moving  toward 
war; 

3)  Meetings  should  hold  us  account- 
able for  our  lifestyles  and  possessions 
which  are  contributing  toward  an  apocalyp- 
tic war. 

There  was  neither  minute,  nor  sug- 
gested action  from  the  conference  as  a 
whole,  but  there  were  many  suggestions. 
Many  were  inspired  to  go  home  and  work 
in  activities  that  had  been  described  by 
others.  There  is  hope  that  the  conference 
could  be  replicated  throughout  the 
Friends  world.  □ 

Lifelong  Quaker 
peace  activist,  educa- 
tor, faculty  member 
and  Distiguished 
Alumna  of  South- 
western University, 
Annanelle  Hardt  has 
promoted  peace  and 
education  for  social 
change  in  such  volatile  places  as  Russia, 
Lithuania,  Uzbekistan,  Costa  Rica,  India  and  Yu- 
goslavia. 

Quaker  Peace 
Testimony  in  a Time 
of  Terrorism 

by  Rolene  Walker 
San  Francisco  (CA)  Meeting 

[In  these  introductory  remarks  at  the 
FWCC  Peace  Gathering,  Rolene  alludes 
to  a talk  by  Robert  Griswold  that  can  be 
found  at  http://westernquaker.net/ 
friends _peace_testimony_and_terrorism.htm] 

As  Robert  Griswold  observed  in  his  talk, 
“The  Peace  Testimony  in  a Time  of 
Terrorism,”  the  so-called  war  on  terrorism 
is  not  like  the  Civil  War  or  World  War  II. 
This  time  it’s  a perpetual  war  like  the  “war 
on  drugs,”  where  many  leaders  gain  politi- 
cal capital  by  appointing  themselves  cham- 
pions of  a crusade  against  something  seen 
as  a general  evil  infecting  the  world.  As 
Friend  Griswold  has  said,  “Only  as  Friends 
understand  that  war  has  become  a perma- 
nent style  of  leadership  will  they  be  able  to 
appreciate  what  is  now  demanded  of  those 
who  would  be  peace  makers.  A part-time 
peace  testimony  won’t  serve  the  challenge 
that  faces  peacemakers.” 

Studying  is  not  enough.  Thinking 
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about  being  non-violent  is  not  enough  to 
prepare  for  true  peacemaking.  What  Fox 
called  “the  veiled  mind,  which  darkens  any 
pure  discernment,”  will  not  alone  lead  to  a 
life  that  testifies  to  the  truth  of  peace  mak- 
ing. The  question  isn’t,  “What  do  you  think 
about  peace?”  but  “What  do  you  know 
about  peace  and  how  does  your  life  testify 
to  the  reality  of  peace?”  We  are  called  the 
Religious  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Truth. 
Our  peace  testimony  comes  from  direct  ex- 
perience of  “the  Truth” — a sacred  reality 
that  we  call  the  Light  Within,  Christ  within, 
the  “still  small  voice  of  God.” 

We  become  peacemakers  when  we 
have  first  made  peace  with  the  suffering  that 
we  have  caused  others  and  ourselves  de- 
pending on  our  own  ego.  Violence  towards 
others  must  be  given  up  in  the  soul  and  heart 
before  the  mind  can  consider  nonviolence. 
When  we  have  Divine  Love  working  in  our 
lives,  we  can  be  free  to  let  go  of  fear,  vio- 
lence and  anger.  The  peace  testimony  is 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  comes  out  of 
a spiritual  discipline.  Without  the 
convincement  that  frees  us  of  our  condi- 
tion of  slavery  to  the  ego,  and  without  the 
power  of  love,  we  will  be  “as  resounding 
gongs  and  clanging  cymbals.” 

Peacemaking  needs  the  practice  that 
comes  from  living  in  covenant  with  other 
Friends.  Peacemaking  means  developing  a 
way  of  living  that  is  outside  of  the  culture 
that  values  violence  and  terror.  Fox  called  this 
living  “in  the  Life” — living  a new  way  based 
on  living  and  caring  for  those  around  us.  We 
need  to  find  ways  to  extract  ourselves  from 
distractions  and  dependencies  that  keep  us 
isolated  from  each  other  and  unaware  of  the 
needs  of  people  around  us  and  far  away. 

Early  Friends  did  not  demonstrate.  It 
was  the  Truth  they  practiced  in  their  every- 
day lives  that  made  people  uncomfortable. 
How  do  our  lives  manifest  peace?  Wouldn’t 
it  be  great  if  the  powers  that  be  in  the  world 
got  worried  because  Friends  were  getting 
serious  about  peace? 

I have  had  a vision  of  a world  without 
war,  and  Quakers  are  going  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  We  are  facing  a very  different  world 
than  any  Quakers  have,  and  a part  time  peace 
testimony  won’t  be  good  enough.  The  time 
we  share  together  in  wrestling  with  the  Spirit 
is  a gift  we  give  to  each  other.  Although  our 
intellect  and  histories  of  political  activism  can 
inform  our  spiritual  quest,  this  is  indeed  a 
spiritual  journey  we  are  on.  How  will  we  be 
known  as  blessed  as  peacemakers?^ 


Blessed  are  the 
Peacemakers 

(At  the  last  panel  of  the  FWCC  Peace 
Gathering,  Rolene  Walker  synthesized  the 
summations  of  four  Friends:  Deborah 
Fisch,  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  (YM);  Bridget 
Moix,  New  York  YM;  Ben  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana YM;  and  Jan  Wood,  Northwest  YM.) 

Greetings,  beloved  children  of  God!  We 
are  blessed  as  peacemakers  not  in  the 
future,  but  now.  This  report  will  talk  about 
hearing  the  inward  call,  developing  peace 
within  ourselves,  our  meetings  and 
churches,  and  a call  to  send  peacemakers 
out  into  the  world. 

There  is  a distinct  blessing  God  gives 
peacemakers.  God  would  like  to  bless  us 
individually,  so  we  are  asked  three  things: 

1)  to  accept  for  ourselves  our  name 
from  the  Creator  directly.  Friends  don’t 
do  a very  good  job  of  naming  our  gifts. 

2)  Accept  the  affirmation  of  who  we 
are,  clumsy  and  wounded  enough  to  be 
fully  faithful,  and  God  affirms  us. 

3)  We  are  empowered.  Accept  it  as 
part  of  the  blessing.  We  are  called  sons 
and  daughters  of  God.  We  carry  the 
very  DNA  of  God’s  heart.  What  we  are 
called  to  do  is  the  very  face  of  God 
moving  on  the  earth. 

It  is  clear  we  are  facing  a different  set 
of  circumstances  in  our  world  today,  some- 
times baffling  ones.  We  need  to  be  ready 
to  wrestle  with  the  Spirit  about  what  our 
calling  is  now,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
meetings  and  as  a faith  community.  These 
are  dangerous  and  difficult  times.  Both  re- 
ligious and  scientific  communities  are  tell- 
ing us  we  are  facing  apocalypse.  Friends 
don’t  get  a pass — we  live  in  the  real  world 
in  a new  paradigm. 

We  need  to  get  past  the  word  differ- 
ences— Friends  are  struggling  when  the  call 
for  peace  is  so  deeply  needed.  We  deeply 
value  corporate  decision  making  and  indi- 
vidual conscience.  We  struggle  against  in- 
justice. But  to  transform  the  world  we  must 
begin  in  our  meetings  and  ourselves.  We 
feel  we  are  responsible  and  somehow 
complicit  in  the  problems.  We  worry  we 
are  not  up  to  the  task  calling  us  and  yet  feel 
we  must  do  it.  We  feel  we  must  make 
choices  about  how  to  live  our  peace  wit- 


ness. There  is  fear  among  us,  and  capabil- 
ity, and  it  seems  overwhelming. 

Inward  Call 

At  worship  we  felt  the  spirit  of  God 
among  us  asking  us  to  come  and  join  the 
redemptive  agenda.  When  God  asks  us, 
“Would  you  like  to  be  on  my  team?”  our 
angst  falls  away.  As  clumsy  as  we  are,  we’re 
enough.  Every  moment,  in  the  present  re- 
ality and  open  to  life,  we’re  enough.  As  we 
heard  in  worship,  every  instant,  every  en- 
counter Christ  is  bom  again  or  crucified  by 
our  choices.  It  is  a high  honor,  a privilege, 
that  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  has  in- 
vited us  to  join  the  team.  The  peace  testi- 
mony is  not  the  foundation  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  We  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love.  The  fruits  of  that  faith 
are  simplicity,  integrity,  community,  equal- 
ity and  peace.  There  is  a hunger  for  all  these 
fruits  to  be  healthy  fruits.  If  we  want  healthy 
fruit,  we  must  nurture  the  root. 

People  asked  for  more  time — to  listen 
in  worship.  Let  us  not  mistake  the  food  the 
world  wants  to  give  us — it’s  not  what  we’re 
hungry  for.  We  are  hungry  for  mother’s 
milk,  milk  of  the  Spirit.  We  are  rooted  in 
the  power  that  takes  away  the  occasion  of 
all  wars,  that  helps  us  understand  and  re- 
move the  roots  of  violence  and  war  in  our- 
selves and  in  the  world.  We  need  to  work 
at  preventing  planting  seeds  of  war  or  fill- 
ing ourselves  with  fruits  we  are  given  by 
this  world.  One  of  the  most  notable  things 
about  this  conference  was  the  lack  of  ten- 
sion between  Friends  who  want  more  wor- 
ship and  those  who  want  more  action.  It 
was  clear  we  couldn’t  move  forward  with- 
out being  strong  in  both. 

Inner  Peace 

We  need  to  create  peace  in  ourselves — 
we  can’t  give  what  we  don’t  have.  Being  a 
pacifist  is  not  the  absence  or  abstention  of 
war  making,  but  proactively  waiting  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  in  love,  to  live  in  that 
love,  and  share  it  with  the  world.  We  need 
basic  peaceful  living  skills.  We  cannot  share 
this  love  from  a place  of  fear.  Nor  can  we 
share  this  love  from  a place  of  anger  and 
impatience. 

Peace  and  Justice  don’t  depend  on  our 
wisdom.  God  who  knows  us  has  chosen, 
even  so,  to  use  us  to  give  expression  to 
peace  and  justice  from  God’s  heart.  We 
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have  been  told  the  peace  testimony  is  not 
propositional,  but  an  unfolding  story  re- 
vealed as  we  attend  to  the  whispered  word 
of  God.  We  have  seen  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  experienced  the  joy.  We  have 
told  each  other  of  miracles — the  inbreaking 
of  the  resurrectional  life.  It  is  most  radical 
to  invite  others  to  join  in  the  community  of 
faith — -we  all  must  be  evangelicals! 

Send  Out  Peacemakers  Into  the  World 

The  world  is  in  desperate  need  of 
peacemakers  now.  This  is  a call  to  all  meet- 
ings to  renew  their  covenant  with  God  and 
with  each  other.  To  nurture  the  faith  that  is 
the  opposite  of  fear  and  worry  in  each  of 
us,  between  us,  and  then  to  others.  From 
those  healthy  roots  will  come  healthy  fruits 
of  living  simply,  peacefully,  with  integrity, 
searching  for  that  of  God  in  everyone.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  re-examine  our  lives  to  see 
where  the  seeds  of  war  are  planted.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  look  again  to  community  to 
find  the  strength  we  will  need  to  have  our 
hearts  broken  with  news  from  the  world, 
and  discern  how  to  move  forward.  The  ten- 
sion between  God’s  heart  for  justice  and 
God’s  heart  for  peace  was  named  in  the 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Are  we  like 
the  priest  who  passed  on  the  other  side,  con- 
gratulating ourselves  we  don’t  beat  anyone 
up,  calling  for  lessening  of  violence,  but 
forgeting  the  victim?  Is  our  lifestyle  arming 
the  robber?  Fifty  years  from  now,  what  will 
be  said  when  someone  asks  what  the  Quak- 
ers were  doing  during  this  time  of  war? 

A young  Friend  was  struck  by  how 
much  witnessing  for  peace  there  is.  This 
conference  hints  at  what  issues  Quakers  are 
working  on.  There  are  various  actions  full 
of  practical  expressions,  and  the  website 
will  be  a tremendous  resource.  Three  things 
stood  out  in  the  workshops  and  panels.  First, 
the  workshop  on  an  Unarmed  Nonviolent 
Peace  suggested  every  meeting  might  spon- 
sor one  of  us  to  be  participants  on  a peace 
team  either  long  or  short  term.  Second,  as  the 
US  moves  to  perpetual  war  and  multiple  wars 
around  the  world,  God  is  asking  meetings  to 
spend  special  attention  to  all,  and  especially 
the  young  and  conscientious  objectors  about 
the  peace  testimony.  Military  war  is  one  ex- 
pression of  the  apocalypse.  And  thirdly, 
meetings  should  be  holding  each  of  us  ac- 
countable in  our  lifestyles  and  possessions, 
to  see  as  John  Woolman  said  where  the 
seeds  of  war  are  planted. 


Now  is  the  time.  It  has  already  come, 
and  has  always  been.  It’s  our  moment  to 
say  “yes”  if  we  are  called  to  the  edge.  We 
need  to  listen  and  find  the  faith  to  help  each 
other  be  accountable  to  the  truth  in  all  of 
us.  The  early  Friends  had  the  Valiant  60 
(not  the  valiant  100,000).  Not  everyone  is 
called  to  the  edge,  but  we  need  to  invite 
each  other  to  go  there,  and  promise  we  will 
go  together.  If  we’re  not  faithful  to  our  part, 
we  can’t  help  those  who  are  called  to  the 
edge.  In  one  meeting,  they  decided  not  to 
keep  the  meetinghouse  heated  during  the 
week,  so  two  Friends  had  to  go  several 
hours  early  to  heat  it.  If  they  hadn’t,  no  one 
could  have  worshipped.  If  we  are  called  to 
tend  fire,  let  us  do  it  well.  If  we  are  called 
to  hold  the  world  in  prayer,  let  us  do  it  with 
careful  intention. 


Something  Awakened 


Something  awakened  at  this  peace 
gathering.  It’s  hard  to  know  exactly  what 
direction  it  will  take,  but  Quakers  can  work 
miracles  when  they  discern,  test,  and  then 
act  on  leadings.  We  are  not  a peace  com- 
munity. We  are  the  family  of  God.  If  we 
are  true  to  our  faith,  then  the  fruits  of  liv- 
ing in  that  Light  will  be  that  our  lives  tes- 
tify as  to  the  truth  of  the  value  of  living 
simply,  of  living  peaceably,  with  integrity, 
honoring  our  community  and  valuing  each 
person  as  having  that  of  God  in  them.  We 
are  called  to  renew  our  covenant  and  begin 
again  together.  □ 


Rolene  cur- 
rently works 
with  the  Com- 
mittee for  the 
Alternatives  to 
War  Forums,  a 
group  that  en- 
gages the  faith 
community  in 
San  Francisco, 
including  Mennonites,  Buddhists,  Catholics, 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Methodists,  etc. 


F WCC’s  Peace  Issues 
Working  Group: 

A Report 


by  Nancy  Irving 
Olympia  (WA)  Friends  Meeting 

More  than  250  North  American  Friends 
answered  the  call  for  a conference 


called  “Friends’  Peace  Witness  in  a Time 
of  Crisis”  and  gathered  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege, Greensboro,  NC,  January  17-20, 
2003.  Twenty-five  yearly  meetings  were 
represented.  More  than  twenty  percent  of 
the  participants  were  under  the  age  of  30. 
Many,  if  not  most,  were  attending  their  first 
FWCC-sponsored  event.  Attendance  was 
limited  to  North  American  Friends;  the 
Peace  Issues  Working  Group  labored  over 
this  matter  and  made  the  decision  that  other 
Friends  and  friends  of  like  mind  would  have 
to  participate  only  in  the  virtual  conference 
available  on  the  special  webpage, 
www.friendspeace.org  at  this  time.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  opportunities  for  their  in- 
teraction will  arise  in  the  future. 

Charged  by  the  FWCC  SOA  Execu- 
tive Committee  with  finding  the  funding  for 
its  work,  the  Peace  Issues  Working  Group 
tackled  the  task  of  quickly  raising  the  nec- 
essary funds  by  inviting  yearly  meetings  to 
sponsor  participants,  asking  yearly  meet- 
ings and  monthly  meetings  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals to  make  contributions,  and  apply- 
ing for  grants  in  addition  to  charging  regis- 
tration fees.  All  the  efforts  were  success- 
ful and  we  believe  there  will  be  some  funds 
left  over  to  continue  the  work  of  the  March 
2002  minute. 

The  Peace  Issues  Working  Group  used 
Quaker  process  to  discern  the  form  and 
content  of  the  conference.  Decisions  were 
made  when  there  was  clearness  to  move 
ahead;  some  of  the  difficult  decisions  in- 
volved budget  issues,  especially  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  and  the  prog*  am.  Early 
on,  the  decision  was  made  not  to  feature 
any  ‘stars’  or  particular  weighty  Quakers. 
Rather,  a commitment  was  made  to  use 
panels  of  Friends  representing  different 
experiences  and  different  perspectives. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  day,  there  was 
a period  of  Biblical  Reflection  and  Wor- 
ship to  ground  our  work.  There  was  addi- 
tional large  group  worship  on  Sunday  and 
Monday  with  the  space  available  for  indi- 
vidual worship  at  any  time.  The  Worship 
Committee  and  the  Care  Committee  helped 
keep  the  conference  grounded  in  Spirit. 

The  conference  began  with  a panel  of 
Friends  on  the  theme  of  Spirit-led  Peace- 
making, based  on  personal  experience  of 
the  Divine  call  to  action.  It  was  followed 
by  a panel  on  Friends’  Biblical  and  His- 
torical Experience  with  the  Peace  Testi- 
mony which  explored  our  spiritual  roots 
and  struggles.  The  panel  on  Wrestling  with 
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the  Peace  Testimony  was  quite  challeng- 
ing for  the  breadth  of  views  expressed,  in- 
cluding a Friend  who  could  support  a ‘just’ 
war  if  called  to  do  so  by  God.  The  panel 
on  Going  to  the  Well/Taking  Up  the  Cross 
highlighted  different  calls  and  how  Friends 
can  find  support  and  nurture.  The  members 
of  the  closing  panel  on  Visioning  and  Em- 
powering Peace  Witness  Among 
Friends  came  without  prepared  presenta- 
tions, but  rather  let  the  Spirit  as  each  dis- 
cerned it  in  the  course  of  the  conference 
guide  his/her  sharing.  Together,  they  were 
quite  powerful  and  led  the  group  into  a deep 
closing  worship. 

This  schedule  was  supplemented  by 
two  periods  for  workshops.  Making  the 
choices  of  two  workshops  to  attend  out  of 
a possible  28  was  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult dilemma  for  most  participants.  The 
breadth  of  topics  was  vast.  In  addition,  the 
Quaker  Middle  East  Working  Party,  spon- 
sored by  AFSC  to  develop  a new  proposal 
for  action,  used  this  occasion  to  present 
some  preliminary  findings  and  reports.  One 
afternoon  was  set  aside  to  try  a new  for- 
mat, called  Open  Space  Technology,  in 
which  the  participants  identify  what  work- 
shops they  would  like  to  present/attend  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis.  It  worked  well  and  one  of 
the  options  selected  was  a threshing  ses- 
sion which  gave  many  an  opportunity  to 
voice  concerns,  fears,  and  hopes.  As 
FWCC  representatives  have  found  valu- 
able, the  traditions  of  having  home  groups 
and  of  having  late  night  interest  groups 


were  continued  and  worked  well.  The  large 
number  of  Young  Friends  enhanced  every 
aspect  of  the  conference. 

The  content  and  impact  of  the  confer- 
ence is  more  difficult  to  summarize.  It  was 
rich  and  full  and  moving  and  challenging 
and  uncomfortable  and  daunting  and  hope- 
ful all  at  the  same  time.  Lives  were  touched 
and  changed  and  transformed. 

We  looked  within;  we  looked  at  our- 
selves in  community  and  what  expectations 
we  might  have  of  each  other;  we  looked  at 
the  world’s  need  for  peacemakers;  we 
looked  at  what  our  Scriptures  and  testimo- 
nies and  history  may  teach  us;  we  looked 
at  many  ways  of  service;  we  looked  at  our 
fears  of  answering  God’s  call  to  peacemak- 
ing. We  pondered  the  covenantal  relation- 
ship we  have  with  God  and  with  our 
churches  and  meetings  and  with  each  other. 

We  were  reminded  of  the  strength  we 
may  find  in  the  Bible.  Different  presenta- 
tions reminded  us  of  Jacob  wrestling  with 
the  angel  and  how  he  was  changed  (Gen- 
esis), the  Good  Samaritan  story  not  only 
with  a concern  for  the  victim,  but  also  for 
the  aggressor,  and  the  Beatitudes  and  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  to  name  a few.  At  the 
same  time,  we  were  reminded  that  the  peace 
testimony  is  not  actually  based  solely  on 
the  Bible. 

Friends  history  was  also  a source  of 
inspiration.  Those  who  have  gone  before 
this  generation  have  left  a great  legacy.  The 
parts  we  like  to  honor  and  remember  are 
good  and  just,  but  it  was  not  always  en- 


tirely so.  They,  like  us,  struggled  and,  with 
discipline  and  great  faith,  persevered. 

A theme  emerged  of  listening  for 
God’s  call,  be  it  a whisper  or  a shout  or  a 
nudge.  One  speaker  quoted  Alice  Walker 
as  saying  to  expect  nothing  but  to  live  in 
surprise.  What  do  we  do  when  God’s  call 
may  not  be  what  we  want  to  do?  Faith  and 
trust  are  the  answers  along  with  the  disci- 
pline of  continually  listening.  One  Friend 
shared  the  metaphor  of  the  redwoods,  the 
tallest  trees  on  our  continent.  Their  roots 
are  actually  shallow,  but  they  grow  wide 
and  are  intertwined  with  the  roots  of  the 
surrounding  trees  to  build  a strong  forest. 

Remarkable  at  this  conference  was  the 
unity  and  integration  of  the  spiritual  basis 
of  our  work  for  peace  and  the  actions  un- 
dertaken. Another  tree  analogy  was  that  of 
the  fruit  tree.  If  one  wants  healthy  fruit,  one 
must  nourish  the  roots.  Demonstrated 
within  the  conference  itself  was  this  inter- 
connection, the  lack  of  dichotomy.  There 
cannot  be  peace  and  justice  without  the 
underpinnings  of  the  Divine.  More  than  one 
speaker  likened  the  imminent  threat  of  war 
against  Iraq  to  another  Crusade,  but  lack- 
ing any  spiritual  basis.  On  the  other  hand, 
Friends  may  be  perceived  as  being  in  a 
war  as  well — the  Lamb’s  War  to  bring  the 
light  of  Christ  back  to  the  forefront  of  the 
world.  More  than  one  speaker  reminded 
us  that  Friends  are  not  in  the  business  of 
doing  good  work  to  save  the  world,  but 
rather  to  bring  us  closer  to  God  and  God’s 
will  for  us.  □ 


Dilemmas  of  Quaker 
Pacifism 

by  Ron  Mock 
George  Fox  College 
New  berg,  OR 


In  a time  of  tyranny  and  terror,  and  of  mas- 
sive violence  in  response,  Quakers  once 
again  must  be  active,  creative,  and  prophetic 
pacifists.  But  ours  is  a fuzzy  sort  of  paci- 
fism. 

Partly  this  is  the  nature  of  Friends’  un- 
derstandings. Quakers  give  exceptional 
weight  to  this  light  within.  So  how  can  we 
foreclose  God’s  options  when  evil  abounds? 
We  may  be  pretty  well  convinced  that  love 
is  inconsistent  with  killing,  but  we  do  not 
control  the  Spirit.  It  is  in  charge. 


I suppose  we  get  around  this  by  say- 
ing our  faith  in  a pacific  God  is  more  ex- 
periential than  prepositional.  As  a commu- 
nity, Quakers  in  relationship  with  the  Cre- 
ator get  to  know  some  things  about  God’s 
character.  God  is  loving,  even  toward  en- 
emies, and  is  omnipotent,  so  will  never  run 
out  of  options  for  meeting  our  needs.  To 


kill  is  to  despair  either  of  God’s  love,  or  of 
God’s  omnipotence,  and  is  never  consis- 
tent with  faith  in  the  God  we  attend  to  in 
times  of  worship,  prayer,  and  action. 

My  second  reason  for  saying  Quakers 
practice  a fuzzy  pacifism  is  historical. 
Quakers  have  generally  been  comfortable 
with  participating  in  government,  even  po- 
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lice  work.  This  is  a marked  contrast  to  our 
cousin  pacifist  denominations,  Mennonites 
and  Brethren,  who  have  traditionally  seen 
any  participation  in  the  wielding  of  the 
sword  as  inconsistent  with  pacifism.  Quak- 
ers are  restless.  If  we  see  things  broken,  we 
want  them  fixed.  Whether  the  agency  for 
fixing  things  is  private  or  governmental,  we 
want  to  use  whatever  tools  work.  This  even 
applies  to  regulatory  enforcement,  other- 
wise known  as  policing.  Perhaps  some 
Quakers  may  consider  lethality  to  not  be 
necessary  to  policing,  but  this  is  not  a 
widely  held  view. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Quakers  have  been 
trying  to  have  everything,  and  this  is  a good 
thing.  That  is,  we  want  to  be  able  to  be  un- 
fettered followers  of  the  Spirit.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  want  to  be  able  to  live  by 
our  faith  that  God  will  never  lead  us  to  kill. 
And,  to  compound  matters,  we  still  want 
to  be  engaged  in  public  life,  to  lend  our 
hands  and  voices  to  the  making  and  execu- 
tion of  public  policy.  This  kind  of  thinking 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  several  dilem- 
mas. 

Pacifist  Dilemmas 

There  are  at  least  five  kinds  of  gut- 
wrenching  dilemmas  Quaker  pacifists  face, 
thanks  to  their  restless  and  slightly  fuzzy 
pacifism.  The  most  difficult  is  our  own 
version  of  what  was  originally 
Constantine’s  dilemma. 

Constantine  claimed  to  have  seen  a 
vision  convicting  him  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  been  to  that  point  an 
overwhelmingly  pacifist  faith.  This  vision 
came  on  the  eve  of  the  crucial  battle  in 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  to  rid  the  em- 
pire of  a particularly  vicious  pretender  to 
the  throne,  Maxentius.  Constantine  faced 
a choice,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not — should 
he  go  through  with  his  attack  on  Maxentius; 
should  he  abandon  his  own  claims  to  the 
throne  and  let  Maxentius  rule,  thus  avoid- 
ing a deadly  battle;  or  should  he  take  some 
third  path,  which  probably  would  not  have 
been  clear  to  him  at  the  time. 

Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  after  running 
the  colony  for  some  decades,  came  to  a 
similar  point  during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  where  their  choices  seemed  to  boil 
down  to  loving  their  neighbors  (and  pro- 
tecting them  from  an  enemy)  on  one  hand, 
and  loving  their  enemy  (by  not  fighting)  on 
the  other.  Some  Friends  left  their  positions 


in  colonial  government  rather  than  kill  en- 
emies, while  others  left  their  pacifism  rather 
than  refuse  to  help  defend  neighbors. 

We  are  in  a similar  position  today.  Do 
we  endorse  violence  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  stop  terrorism  and  tyranny?  Or 
do  we  oppose  violence  even  if  it  allows  ter- 
ror and  tyranny  to  continue  with  impunity? 

Some  Friends  have  abandoned  paci- 
fism because  of  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  seeing  terror  punished  and  its 
mechanisms  destroyed.  Others  have  urged 
our  country  to  eschew  violence,  even  if  it 
means  terrorists  get  away  with  it  and  ty- 
rants continue  to  devour  their  people. 

I cannot  stand  comfortably  with  either 
side  in  this  debate.  In  particular,  I have  a 
question  for  those  stridently  anti-war, 
whether  it  be  in  Iraq  or  against  terrorism 
generally.  What  does  it  mean  to  you  to  love 
your  enemies? 

The  Good  Samaritan 
v.  Saddam  Hussein 

Let’s  take  Iraq  as  the  “enemy”  for  a 
moment,  and  compare  it  to  the  familiar  par- 
able of  the  Good  Samaritan,  which  Jesus 
used  to  try  to  explain  to  the  disciples  what 
it  meant  to  love  one’s  neighbor.  Iraq  is  the 
man  in  the  ditch.  Saddam  and  his  thugs  are 
the  people  who  have  just  beaten  him  up.  In 
fact,  in  our  version  of  the  parable,  they  are 
still  holding  their  victim  down  in  the  ditch 
and  punching  him  now  and  then. 

Who  in  our  version  of  the  parable  is 
the  Pharisee?  Remember,  the  Pharisee  sees 
the  man  in  the  ditch,  but  doesn’t  come  to 
his  aid.  Rather,  he  passes  by  on  the  other 
side.  I can  imagine  him  saying  to  himself, 
“See  how  I am  loving  my  neighbor?  You 
won’t  find  me  down  in  that  ditch  beating 
that  man  up.”  Or  maybe,  if  he’s  really  vir- 
tuous, he  says  “I  do  not  believe  in  violence. 

I love  those  robbers,  so  I won’t  risk  injur- 
ing them.” 

* We  in  the  peace  community  all  too  of- 
ten act  as  if  we  believed  Jesus’  command 
was  “do  not  harm  your  enemies.”  Or  maybe 
it  was  “try  not  to  bother  your  enemies.”  In- 
stead, the  command  is  to  LOVE  our  en- 
emies. 

Let  me  be  clear:  there  is  no  Rambo  in 
the  Gospels,  who  comes  with  guns  blazing 
and  shoots  up  the  thugs  (and  maybe  the  man 
in  the  ditch  a little,  too).  But  when  it  comes 
to  loving  the  man  in  the  ditch,  wouldn’t 


Rambo  be  a better  candidate  than  the  Phari- 
see? Instead,  in  our  version  of  the  parable, 
we  run  up  the  road  to  try  to  keep  Rambo 
from  coming  in.  “Stop!”  we  cry.  “You’re 
going  to  hurt  someone!”  Or  we  might  go 
stand  with  the  robbers,  and  tell  Rambo  “If 
you  shoot  at  them,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
shoot  at  us,  too.” 

I wish  we  Quakers  were  more  like  the 
Samaritan.  The  Samaritan  recognizes  what 
the  issue  is  - the  man  in  the  ditch  is  suffer- 
ing and  needs  help.  He  is  more  interested 
in  the  plight  of  the  man  in  the  ditch  than  he 
is  in  the  purity  of  his  clothes.  He  takes  per- 
sonal risks,  to  his  plans  for  his  own  life, 
and  to  his  finances,  in  the  form  of  increas- 
ing his  own  exposure  to  the  robbers  still 
lurking  in  the  bushes.  The  Samaritan  loves. 
If  the  robbers  are  still  around,  I bet  he  still 
goes  into  the  ditch  to  rescue  the  man.  He 
wards  off  robbers’  blows,  or  takes  some  of 
them  himself,  for  the  sake  of  the  man  in  the 
ditch.  He  comes  to  know  firsthand  the  evils 
that  robbers  can  do,  and  as  a result  he  stops 
thinking  of  robbers  as  someone  else’s  prob- 
lem. He  works  to  end  the  evils  of  robbery 
without  creating  new  ones. 

Here  is  the  modem  Quaker  dilemma. 
Can  we  keep  our  focus  on  victims,  rather 
than  on  our  doctrines?  Can  we  learn  from 
those  with  whom  we  disagree  about  meth- 
ods? George  Bush  has  eloquently  argued 
that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  either  terror- 
ism or  tyranny,  and  that  the  two  are  inti- 
mately connected.  He  is  right  in  his  analy- 
sis, although  his  methods  will  create  their 
own  evils. 

Can  we  recognize  tyranny  and  terror 
for  the  evils  they  are,  and  find  a way  to 
oppose  them  nonviolently  as  vigorously  as 
our  country  is  preparing  to  fight  them  vio- 
lently? 

Or  will  we  pass  by  into  Phariseeism, 
keeping  our  skirts  clean  but  leaving  people 
in  ditches  all  over  the  world? 

This  is  the  crucial  dilemma  facing 
Quakers  now.  We  can’t  abdicate,  as  some 
of  our  Anabaptist  friends  used  to  do — we 
can’t  pass  by  on  the  other  side  as  if  our 
neighbors’  problems  were  not  our  prob- 
lems. If  Constantine  abdicates,  Maxentius 
rapes  the  empire.  If  colonial  Quakers  abdi- 
cate, the  French  and  the  Indians  get  slaugh- 
tered. If  we  abdicate,  people  will  suffer  and 
die  under  dictatorships  and  kleptocracies 
all  over  the  world,  and  communities  will 
sink  into  the  corrosive  despair  that  spawns 
terrorists. 
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Nor  can  we  abdicate  in  the  other  di- 
rection, as  unfortunately  Constantine  did, 
and  join  in  another  round  of  killing.  That 
way  lies  many  of  the  same  evils. 

I pray  that  we  can  find  a way  to  act, 
ready  to  make  the  same  sacrifices  soldiers 
may  soon  make  on  our  behalf.  Our  time, 
our  treasure,  and  our  lives  themselves  must 
be  thrown  into  the  fray.  There  needs  to  be 
massive  nonpermissive  nonviolent  incur- 
sion into  the  Iraqs  of  the  world,  not  only  to 
prevent  our  government  from  bombing,  but 
to  prevent  their  governments  from  oppress- 
ing. Half  the  message  is  not  enough. 

Jesus’  Dilemma 

There  is  one  dilemma  left,  and  it  is 
Jesus’  own  dilemma.  The  Gospels  recount 
how  Jesus  was  tempted  in  the  wilderness 
by  Satan  himself.  Jesus  was  encouraged  to 
turn  stones  into  bread,  to  accept  dominion 
over  all  the  earth,  and  to  cast  himself  from 
the  top  of  the  Temple. 

Think  about  this  scenario.  Satan  has 
just  three  chances  at  Jesus,  so  you  can  bet 
he’s  pulled  out  his  three  best  shots.  What 
about  these  make  them  the  best  choices  to 
ensnare  the  Messiah  and  ruin  all  of  God’s 
plans? 

The  temptation  to  turn  stones  into 
bread  is,  I believe,  a temptation  to  meet  all 
the  world’s  needs  by  fiat.  Hunger  would  be 
abolished  if  stones  were  edible.  Wouldn’t 
this  be  a wonderful  thing?  Isn’t  ending  hu- 
man suffering  what  Jesus’  ministry  is  all 
about?  But  Jesus  responds  that  bread  is  not 
enough  for  human  life.  So,  I wonder,  what 
else  do  we  need? 

Satan  thinks  he  knows  the  answer  to 
that  question,  and  addresses  it  in  the  sec- 
ond temptation.  Why  stop  at  ending  hun- 
ger? If  Jesus  is  king  of  the  world,  he  can 
institute  justice,  end  systems  of  oppression, 
and  reform  economies.  Turning  stones  into 
bread  feeds  people.  Taking  over  the  power 
structure  makes  it  possible  to  meet  other 
needs,  too.  But  Jesus  declines,  saying  that 
such  a vast  temporal  power  would  inter- 
fere with  each  person’s  primary  obligation, 
which  is  to  worship  and  serve  God  only.  A 
government  designed  to  meet  all  needs 
would  demand  total  obedience,  and  that  is 
idolatry. 

OK,  says  Satan,  you  have  a good  point. 
So  let’s  make  it  easier  for  people  to  believe 
in  God.  He  suggests  that  Jesus  toss  Him- 
self from  the  top  of  the  temple.  This  would 


provoke  an  unmistakable  display  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  as  angels  would  appear  to 
catch  him  and  make  sure  he  didn’t  even 
strike  his  foot  against  a stone.  People  would 
then  see  clearly  that  God  exists,  and  would 
worship.  But  Jesus  says  “Do  not  put  the 
Lord  your  God  to  the  test.” 

This  last  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  most  in- 
triguing passages  in  all  of  Scripture.  Why 
would  Satan  want  everyone  to  see  clearly 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God?  What  could 
evil  possibly  gain  from  God  becoming  that 
much  more  explicit? 

I don’t  even  know  my  own  mind  com- 
pletely, so  it  won’t  surprise  you  to  hear  that 
I have  no  confidence  in  my  ability  to  deci- 
pher Satan’s  thinking.  There  is  something 
clearly  wrong  with  putting  God  to  the  test. 
I think  this  means  that  we  would  be  weaker 
if  we  could  assay  God  like  so  much  ore,  or 
like  judges  at  an  ice  skating  championship, 
or  even  like  we  might  size  up  our  spouses. 
God  has  not  been  explicit  to  us  since  Adam 
and  Eve  fell,  and  apparently  for  good  rea- 
son, for  our  own  benefit. 

It  would  ruin  us,  apparently,  if  we 
could  move  away  from  faith  to  objective 
certainty. 

Satan  not  only  aimed  at  the  heart  of  all 
that  is  good  in  the  world,  he  did  so  in  a way 
that  both  responded  to  Jesus’  points  and 
upped  the  ante.  Having  bread  handed  to  us 
would  be  bad.  Having  a government  that 
demanded  devotion  that  belongs  to  God 
would  be  worse.  But  having  a God  that  left 
nothing  to  faith  would  be  worst  of  all. 

So  how  are  these  dilemmas  for  paci- 
fists? Well,  at  one  level  they  are  dilemmas 
for  all  of  us,  who  want  to  put  our  neighbors 
and  the  solutions  to  their  problems  on  au- 
topilot and  not  have  to  worry  about  them 
anymore.  A world  without  interdependence 
would,  it  seems,  be  hellish. 

But  at  another  level,  they  are  connected 
to  a particularly  pointed  issue  for  pacifists. 

By  rejecting  Satan’s  offers,  Jesus  put 
the  success  of  his  world-saving  mission  into 


the  hands  of  others.  Satan  offered  shortcuts, 
each  of  which  would  bypass  any  need  to 
involve  feckless  disciples.  Instead,  Jesus 
entrusted  His  mission  to  generations  of 
slow,  patient  loving  delegates  to  vast  num- 
bers of  pretty  wretched  creatures  like  our- 
selves. Satan’s  temptations  must  have  been 
reinforced  by  Jesus’  all-too-well-justified 
apprehensions  about  our  capacity  to  stay 
on  task,  to  pay  attention,  to  get  off  our  duffs, 
to  even  want  to  be  good. 

We  have  done  a pretty  spotty  job,  too. 
And  yet,  the  task  is  still  ours.  No  short  cuts 
are  planned  this  side  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
Jesus  did  not  succumb  to  the  temptation  of 
the  quick  fix.  He  arranged  things  so  they 
had  to  depend  on  the  free  will  decisions  of 
millions  of  people,  repeated  every  day  of 
their  lives.  This  doesn’t  sound  like  a good 
idea  to  me,  but  what  do  I know? 

We  face  the  same  limitations.  We 
cannot  coerce  our  way  to  the  Peaceable 
Kingdom.  We  can  only  convince  our  way 
there.  People  will  come  freely,  or  they 
won’t  come  at  all.  Or  worst,  if  we  try  to 
force  march  them  there,  we  will  only  be 
setting  up  a new  evil  empire  to  replace 
the  old  ones. 

We  fall  to  Satan’s  temptations  every 
time  we  try  to  manipulate  instead  of  inform, 
demonize  instead  of  empathize,  pull  a fast 
one  instead  of  act  with  integrity,  cover  our 
tracks  instead  of  being  transparent,  or  shade 
the  truth  rather  than  face  all  of  it — because 
in  each  case  we  are  trying  to  enact  our  own 
decision  regardless  of  the  free  will  of  oth- 
ers. We  might  as  well  be  killing  them  just  a 
little  bit,  taking  away  key  bits  of  their  hu- 
manity. 

We  are  not  called  to  succeed.  We  are 
called  to  try,  and  to  do  so  with  the  means 
that  embody  our  ends:  with  love  for  en- 
emies as  well  as  friends;  with  nonviolence 
in  word  and  deed;  with  respect  for  that 
of  God  in  every  person,  leaving  them 
room  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  the 
basic  need  of  every  human  being.  □ 


Ron  Mock  is  assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Peace  Studies 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Peace  Learning  at  George  Fox  University.  Cre- 
ated in  December  1984,  the  Center  for  Peace  Learning  helps  people  un- 
derstand and  manage  the  many  forms  of  conflict.  The  Center’s  goal  is  to 
nurture  agents  of  hope,  people  who  embody  in  their  citizenship,  careers, 
and  daily  lives  God’s  promised  gifts  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  The 
Center  for  Peace  Learning  extends  the  Quaker  heritage  and  the  Christian 
higher  educational  work  of  George  Fox  University  by  collecting  infor- 
mation, teaching,  and  providing  resources  and  experiences  in  peacemak- 
ing and  conflict  management  at  all  levels  of  human  interaction,  from 
interpersonal  to  international. 
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Friendly  News 


African  Peacemaker  Receives 
George  Fox’s  Woolman  Award 

NEWBERG,  OR — David  Niyonzima,  who 
has  worked  for  peace  in  the  African 
nation  of  Burundi,  was  the  13th  recipient 
of  George  Fox  University’s  annual  John 
Woolman  Peacemaking  Award. 
Niyonzima’s  honor  was  announced  Mon- 
day, October  30,  2001,  during  the  annual 
John  Woolman  Peacemaking  Forum  on  the 
Newberg  campus. 

Niyonzima,  a native  of  Burundi,  is  the 
superintendent  for  the  Burundi  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Friends  (Quaker)  Church. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  visionaries 
behind  the  Great  Lakes  School  of  Theol- 
ogy Project,  located  in  that  nation.  The 
school’s  purpose  is  to  bring  healing  and 
reconciliation  to  Burundi  and  the  church 
through  training  leaders  in  peacemaking 
strategies.  The  school  offers  short  courses 
for  pastors,  many  of  whom  have  very  little 
formal  education.  Four-year,  post-second- 
ary programs  are  also  offered.  Niyonzima 


David  Niyonzima 
Photo  by  David  Zarembka 


currently  lives  in  Sherwood,  OR.,  and  is 
attending  George  Fox  University  to  com- 
plete his  master’s  degree  in  counseling.  He 
plans  on  working  with  victims  of  domestic 
violence. 

Ron  Mock,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Peace  Learning,  said  Niyonzima  was 
selected  for  the  award  because  of  “his  cou- 
rageous work  as  a disciple  of  Christ  pro- 
moting peace  and  reconciliation  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  of  Africa.”  □ 


North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Student  at  Earlham  to  Study  in 
Brazil 

Seven  years  ago  Rachel  Graville, 
daughter  of  Iris  and  Jerry  Graville  of  Lopez 
Island,  Washington,  first  traveled  to 
Mexico  for  a service  project  sponsored  by 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee/ 
Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 
Youth  Service  Program.  This  experience 
helped  her  to  decide  to  go  to  Earlham  Col- 
lege and  focus  on  Latin  America  studies. 
After  an  award-winning  experience  in 
Earlham’s  Border  Studies  Program  last  fall, 
Earlham  College  junior  Rachel  Graville 
began  a study-abroad  program  in  Brazil  on 
March  4,  2003. 

During  the  semester-long  Border  Stud- 
ies Program,  Graville  was  named  a Distin- 
guished Delegate  for  her  representation  of 
Brazil  in  Model  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS).  The  Brazil  study-abroad  is 
with  the  School  for  International  Training 
and  will  last  14  weeks. 

Both  programs  will  apply  to  Graville’s 
major:  international  development  with  a 
focus  on  Latin  America. 

Earlham’s  Border  Studies  Program  is 
situated  on  the  US-Mexico  international 
border  and  is  based  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua.  The  program 
engages  students  in  political,  social  and 
economic  challenges.  This  region  is  the 
subject  of  extensive  debate  on  such  issues 
as  immigration,  free  trade,  labor,  the  envi- 
ronment, human  rights,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  globalization. 

“I  am  slowly  accumulating  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  I will  need  later,” 
Graville  said.  Because  of  her  experience 
in  the  Border  Studies  Program,  she  feels 
that  working  in  the  border  region  is  a pos- 
sibility for  the  future,  perhaps  with  migrant 
and  immigrant  rights. 

“The  Border  Studies  Program  was  an 
ideal  learning  experience  forme,”  Graville 
said.  “Having  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
Juarez,  Mexico,  and  commute  to  Texas  was 
a completely  unique  experience  and  one 
that  I am  extremely  grateful  for.” 

As  part  of  the  Border  program,  stu- 
dents have  homestays,  do  a field  study,  and 
enroll  in  courses  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  El  Paso  and  theAutonomous  University 
of  Ciudad  Juarez. 

Graville’s  field  study  while  on  the 
Border  Studies  Program  was  with  Tierra 


Fellowship  of  Friends 
of  African  Descent 

“Seeking  and  Nurturing  Diversity 
Within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends” 

In  the  spirit  of  Sarah  Mapp  Douglass  and  Bayard  Rustin, 
join  us  for  — 

Our  Ninth  Annual  Gathering 
In  Spirit  and  In  Truth” 

August  7th-10th,  2003 
Morehouse  College 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

The  Fellowship  of  Friends  of  African  Descent  was  formed  out  of  a desire  that  Black  Quakers  know  one  another. 
The  mission  of  the  Fellowship  is  : 

V To  publish  and  respond  to  the  concerns  of  Friends  of  African  descent  within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 

V To  provide  for  the  nurture  of  Friends  of  African  descent,  their  families  and  friends 

V To  address  and  respond  to  issues  affecting  people  of  African  descent  in  their  communities  worldwide. 

For  more  information  contact:  1515  Cherry  Street 

Philadelphia,  PA,  19102 
ffad@quaker.org 
215-843-9319 
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Please  skim  these 
events  and  courses  to 
see  if  your  plans 
include  an  ESR  event 
or  course  this  year. 


that  stillness?  How  do  writers  learn 
to  listen  for  words  that  grow  there? 
These  questions  will  be  considered 
experientially,  in  group  writing 
exercises,  and  in  conversation 
during  this  five  day  writing  and 
prayer  retreat.  Participants  will 
have  opportunities  to  take  part  in 
contemplative  worship  as  practiced 
by  Friends,  to  experience  chant  and 
liturgy  as  practiced  at  a Benedictine 
monastery,  and  to  write  - in 
solitude  and  in  community.  For 
further  information,  contact  Peter 
Anderson,  PO  Box  #90 4,  Crestone 
CO  81131,  <otterson@fone.net> 
For  information  1-719-256-5310. 

Willson  Lectures:  Science  and 
Faith:  Where  are  We? 

Dates:  March  22-23,  2004 

Our  lecturer  this  year  will  be  Ted 
Peters,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,  Pacific  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  For  information 
contact  Jay  Marshall,  ESR, 
<marshj  a@earlham . edu> . 


Writing  Colloquium 
Annual  Conference 

Dates:  Oct.  24-25,  2003 

Speakers/ workshop  leaders  include 
Scott  Russell  Sanders  and  Haven 
Kimmel.  For  further  information 
contact  Peter  Anderson,  Ministry 
of  Writing  Colloquium  2003, 
Earlham  School  of  Religion,  228 
College  Avenue,  Richmond  IN 
47374;  or  1-800-432-1377. 


Location:  Saint  Meinrad 

Archabbey, 

St.  Meinrad,  Indiana 
Cost:  $495  (includes  room 

and  all  meals  through 
lunch  on  Jan.  23) 

Like  contemplative  prayer,  writing 
begins  with  a long,  loving  look  at 
what’s  real — a bird,  the  weather, 
another  human  being.  And  like 
contemplative  prayer,  the  task  of 


Peace  Studies  Forum 

Dates:  Thursdays 

during  academic  year 
Time:  12  noon  to  1:10  p.m. 

Location:  Dining  Room, 

ESR  Center 


writing  begins  with  listening.  If 
there  is  a “place”  where  words  come 
from,  the  contemplative  finds  it  in 
stillness.  How  do  writers  cultivate 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  IN  INDIANA 
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Informal  presentations  by  guest 
speakers  and  conversation  around 
current  peace  studies  and  social 
justice  issues.  A light  lunch  is 
provided.  Jointly  sponsored  by 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary  and 
Earlham  School  of  Religion.  Open 
to  the  public.  For  information  call 
Lonnie  Valentine  1-800-432-1377. 

Writer  As  Contemplative:  a 
writing  and  prayer  retreat 

Dates:  Jan.  19-23,  2004 

begins  afternoon  Jan. 
19,  concludes  noon 
Jan.  23 


COMING  EVENTS 


Annual  Pastors  Conference 

Dates:  Sept.  29-30,  2003 

Contact  Jay  Marshall,  ESR,  <marshja@earlham.edu> 

Annual  Spirituality  Gathering 

Contact  Stephanie  A.  Ford,  ESR,  <fordst@earlham.edu> 

Annual  Quakers  in  Pastoral  Care  & Counseling 
(Q.P.C.C.) 

Contact  Jay  Marshall,  ESR,  <marshja@earlham.edu> 


♦ 

□ 
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EARLHAM 

SCHOOL  of  RELIGION 


RICHMOND  CAMPUS  INTENSIVE  COURSES 


AUGUST 

Educational  Ministries  in  the 
Local  Meeting  or  Church 
(ATST  252  EA) 

Instructor:  Phil  Baisley 
Dates:  Aug.  4-15,  2003 

This  course,  with  a high  degree  of 
practicality,  presents  models  and 
strategies  for  developing  effective 
educational  ministries  within  a 
variety  of  settings  in  local  meetings 
or  churches.  3 semester  hours 

Introduction  to  Spiritual 

Formation 

(SPST  101EA) 

Instructor:  Stephanie  Ford 
Dates:  Aug.  4-15,  2003 

This  course  has  several  significant 
goals  related  to  (1)  becoming 
oriented  to  the  distributive  theo- 
logical model  of  ESR’s  Access 
program  as  well  as  (2)  exploring  the 
personal  and  corporate  spiritual 
journey  as  the  experiential  ground- 
ing for  ministry.  3 semester  hours 

Aspects  of  Writing  as  Christian 
Ministry  (ATST  121) 

Instructor:  Peter  Anderson 
Dates:  Aug.  4-15,  2003 

This  course  introduces  the  concept 
of  writing  as  a public  ministry. 
Students  look  at  writing  through 
Christian  history,  study  the  Friends 
tradition  of  publishing  as  ministry, 
and  examine  types  of  public 
ministry  using  writing  - such  as 
publication,  in  therapy  and/or 


recovery  groups,  at  writing  clubs  in 
local  congregations,  and  more. 
This  class  works  on  basic  writing 
skills  and  the  idea  of  writing  to 
express.  3 semester  hours 

Discernment  of  Call  & Gifts 
(ATST  339EA) 

Instructor:  Stephanie  Crumley- 
Effinger 

Dates:  Aug.  4-15,  2003 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide 
the  opportunity  within  the  ESR 
curriculum  to  reflect  on  how  God 
has  been  and  is  now  present  in 
students’  lives,  calling  and  prepar- 
ing each  for  ministry  that  fulfills 
their  unique  potentials  and  offers 
them  in  service  to  the  world.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  teach 
through  students’  own  experience 
ways  that  can  be  used  with  other 
individuals  and  communities  who 
are  seeking  to  discern  God’s 
leading.  This  course  is  a prerequi- 
site for  Field  Education  for 
Ministry.  Prerequisite:  SPST  101. 
3 semester  hours 


SEMESTER  ONE 
WEEKEND  INTENSIVES 


New  Testament  Exegesis 
(B  302) 

Instructor:  Rick  Gardner 
Dates:  To  Be  Announced 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  New  Testament  exege- 
sis, utilizing  a particular  book  of  the 
New  Testament  as  case  material. 


Careful  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  various  worlds  of  exegetical 
inquiry — the  world  within  the  text, 
the  world  behind  and  around  the 
text,  and  the  world  in  front  of  the 
text.  Prerequisite:  B/BIST-102. 

3 semester  hours 

Gospel  of  John  (B  304) 

Instructor:  J Borchert 
Dates:  To  Be  Announced 

A literary  and  theological  study  of 
John’s  gospel.  Literary  issues  to  be 
considered  include  the  gospel’s 
plot,  character  development,  and 
extensive  use  of  irony.  John’s  most 
distinctive  theological  concepts  and 
formulations  will  also  be  consid- 
ered, including  realized  eschatology, 
the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  and 
Jesus  as  the  life  and  the  light  of  the 
world.  Prerequisite:  B-102. 

3 semester  hours 


JANUARY 

Sermon  on  the  Mount  (B-211) 

Instructor:  Rick  Gardner 
Dates:  Jan.  5-16,  2004 

A study  of  the  classic  Gospel  text 
known  from  ancient  times  as  Jesus’ 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  form  and 
rhetoric  of  the  Sermon,  to  its  roots 
in  the  social  world  of  formative 
Judaism  and  early  Christianity,  and 
to  its  contribution  to  the  peace 
emphasis  of  the  believers’  church 
tradition.  3 semester  hours 

Time,  Money  & God  (M270) 

Instructor:  David  McCreath 
Dates:  Jan.  5-16,  2004 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
provide  the  student  with  biblical 
and  theological  information  so  that 
he  or  she  may  more  effectively  lead 
a congregation  in  developing 
stewardship  as  an  essential  in 
faithful  discipleship.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  particular  implications 
of  stewardship  theology  in  the  daily 


life  of  persons,  communities,  and 
nations.  3 semester  hours 

The  Meaning  of  Youth  Ministry 
(M  000) 

Instructor:  Russell  Flaitch 
Dates:  Jan.  5-16,  2004 

This  basic  course  looks  at  the 
period  of  youth  and  the  person  of 
the  youth  minister,  as  well  as  the 
ministry  to  which  youth  themselves 
are  called  within  church  and 
society.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
the  theological  themes  implicit  in 
today’s  social,  psychological  and 
cultural  trends.  How  can  youth 
ministry  transform  rather  than 
simply  reproduce  these  dynamics? 
3 semester  hours 


SEMESTER  TWO 
WEEKEND  INTENSIVES 

Music  in  Worship  (M2 12) 

Instructor:  Nancy  Faus 
Dates:  To  Be  Announced 

A study  of  hymnody — the  theol- 
ogy, the  music,  the  singing  of 
hymns — with  special  emphasis  on 
the  function  of  music  in  the  life  of 
the  local  congregation.  Historical 
and  contemporary  music  will  be 
surveyed,  including  not  only 
American  “mainline”  church  mu- 
sic, but  music  from  various  cultures 
and  traditions.  The  course  also 
includes  a look  at  the  relationship 
of  musician  and  non-musician, 
pastor  and  layperson,  congrega- 
tional involvement,  choir,  and 
instrumentalists,  all  within  the 
worship  experience.  Problems  of 
the  small  and  large  congregation 
will  be  discussed.  3 semester  hours 

Administration,  Leadership, 
Organizational  Behavior 
(M260) 

Instructor:  Lowell  Flory 
Dates:  To  Be  Announced 

This  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  preparing  for  leadership  in 
traditional  and  nontraditional  min- 


istry  settings.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  an  understanding  of 
leadership  philosophy  and  behav- 
ior, organizational  development 
concepts  and  skills,  and  practical 
aspects  of  program  management. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  way 
groups  make  decisions,  organize  for 
mission,  and  deal  with  conflict. 
3 semester  hours 


MAY 

Travel  Seminar:  Taize  (I  203) 

Instructor:  Nancy  Faus 
Dates:  To  Be  Announced 

A trip  to  Taize,  France  with  some 
days  in  Paris  will  have  students 
crossing  cultures  and  comparing 
religious  history  - current  and  past. 
In  Taize  we  will  live  in  the 
community  partaking  of  prayer, 
meal  preparation,  and  Bible  and 
small  group  study  with  the  brothers 
and  other  international  visitors. 
This  community’s  mission  is 
focused  particularly  on  young 
people  under  30  years  old  through- 
out the  world.  3 semester  hours 

Emergency  Pastoral  Care 
(ATST  328EA) 

Instructor:  To  Be  Announced 
Dates:  May  17-28,  2004 

This  course  examines  common  life 
events  and  precipitating  factors  that 
lead  persons  and  families  into  crisis. 
Guidelines  for  identifying  signs, 
causes,  and  stages  of  crisis  and 
offering  pastoral  care  to  such 
persons  are  explored.  Natural 
disasters,  self-care,  referral,  and 
helpful  responses  of  faith  commu- 
nities are  also  covered.  Prerequisite: 
Introduction  to  Pastoral  Care 
(ATST  119)  or  permission  of  the 
professor.  3 semester  hours 

Quaker  Spirituality 
(SPST  244EA) 

Instructor:  Stephen  Angell 
Dates:  May  17-28,  2004 

Using  various  methods  in  addition 
to  reading,  the  course  will  provide  a 


general  introduction  to  both  tradi- 
tional and  modern  Quaker  spiritu- 
ality. Among  the  matters  for 
consideration  are:  forms  of  reli- 
gious experience;  the  nature  of  the 
Fight  Within;  convincement,  con- 
version and  the  cross  in  their 
Quaker  understanding;  silence, 
worship  and  the  spoken  ministry; 
leading,  testimony  and  the  nature 
of  discipleship;  the  art  of  discern- 
ment; and  the  senses  in  which 
Quakerism  can  be  said  to  be  an 
essentially  mystical  way  of  life. 
3 semester  hours 

Christian  Reconciliation 
(PJST233) 

Instructor:  Fonnie  Valentine 
Dates:  May  17-28,  2004 

This  course  combines  the  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  study  of  reconcili- 
ation. We  will  study  a variety  of 
models  in  conflict  resolution  and 
begin  to  construct  our  own  models 
of  reconciliation.  Students  will  also 
be  introduced  to  practical  experi- 
ence in  seeking  to  resolve  conflicts. 
In  this  way,  we  seek  to  address 
theoretical  issues  with  practical 
concerns.  3 semester  hours 

Work  of  the  Pastor  II 
(ATST  250EA) 

Instructor:  Phil  Baisley 
Dates:  May  17-28,  2004 

This  course  emphasizes  the  day-to- 
day  ministry  of  pastoring.  Primary 
foci  are:  the  candidating  process, 
visitation  ministry,  weddings  and 
pre-marital  counseling,  and  funer- 
als and  grief  care.  Discussions  of 
principles,  as  well  as  opportunities 
for  practice,  are  integral  to  this 
course.  3 semester  hours 

Word,  Words  & Transforma- 
tion (ATST  332) 

Instructor:  Peter  Anderson 
Dates:  May  17-28,  2004 

If  working  with  words  can  trans- 
form us,  how  does  that  happen? 
How  do  we  understand  the 
relationship  between  our  words 


and  God’s  Word?  And  how  does 
that  understanding  shape  our 
approach  to  writing  as  a means  of 
growth,  as  a form  of  therapy,  or  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  practice?  Begin- 
ning with  some  theological  reflec- 
tion on  the  creative  nature  of  the 
writing  process,  and  some  consid- 
eration of  transformational  experi- 
ence as  described  by  other  writers, 
this  class  will  explore  various 
understandings  and  applications  of 
writing  as  a form  of  therapy  and/or 
ministry.  Students  will  consider 
ways  in  which  they  might  develop 


Introduction  to  Old  Testament 
(BIST  101EA) 

Instructor:  Jay  Marshall 
Dates:  Aug.  28-Dec.  5,  2003 

This  course  introduces  students  to 
the  diversity  of  literary  and 
theological  traditions  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  formation  and  roles  of  these 
traditions  in  the  context  of  the  life, 
history  and  faith  of  the  people  of 
Israel  and  to  their  function  in 
contemporary  life  and  faith. 
3 semester  hours 

Introduction  to  Pastoral  Care 
(ATST  119EA) 

Instructor:  To  Be  Announced 
Dates:  Aug.  28-Dec.  3,  2003 

Pastoral  care  is  examined  in  its 
historical  and  theological  roots,  its 
context  in  the  community  of  faith, 
and  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
caregiver.  Skills  are  addressed  with 
skill  building  included.  Special 
attention  given  to  persons  with  loss 
and  grief,  physical  and  emotional 
distress,  and  issues  in  marriage  and 
family.  3 semester  hours 


their  own  writing  practice. 
3 semester  hours 

Group  Spiritual  Direction 
(SPST  337) 

Instructor:  Stephanie  Ford 
Dates:  May  17-28,  2004 

The  course  is  designed  to  provide 
the  necessary  theory,  experience, 
and  practice  to  gain  the  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  to  become 
effective  leaders  of  small  groups 
gathered  for  spiritual  nurture  or 
direction.  Prerequisite:  SPST  101 
or  F 110.  3 semester  hours 


Introduction  to  Theology 
(THST  101EA) 

Instructor:  David  Johns 
Dates:  Aug.  28-Dec. 5,  2003 

This  course  explores  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  contemporary  theologi- 
cal reflection  within  the  Church 
and  in  relation  to  other  disciplines. 
The  course  focuses  on  key  prob- 
lems that  are  presented  to  theology 
by  its  own  history  and  by 
contemporary  culture  and  the 
range  of  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems offered  by  various  contempo- 
rary theological  orientations,  such 
as  those  of  evangelical,  process, 
liberation,  neo-orthodox,  and  revi- 
sionist perspectives.  Significant 
attention  is  given  to  learning  the 
processes  of  theological  reflection. 
3 semester  hours 


ON-LINE 
SEMESTER  TWO 


Introduction  to  Peace  & 

Justice  (PJST  101  EA) 

Instructor:  Lonnie  Valentine 
Dates:  Jan.  28-May  9,  2004 

This  introduction  to  the  Peace  and 
Justice  program  explores  contem- 
porary conflict  by  applying  prin- 

Continued  on  back  page. 
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ciples  of  peace  and  justice  to  each  of 
ESR’s  four  core  areas  of  religious 
studies:  Bible;  Theology;  Church 
History;  and  Spirituality. 

3 semester  hours 

Work  of  the  Pastor  I 
(ATST  150  EA) 

Instructor:  Phil  Baisley 
Dates:  Jan.  28-May  9,  2004 

This  course  emphasizes  the  per- 
sonal side  of  pastoring.  Topics  will 
include  maintaining  one’s  spiritual 
focus,  the  pastor’s  family,  building 


relationships  within  a congrega- 
tion, and  identifying  one’s  philoso- 
phy of  ministry.  While  designed  for 
new  pastors  or  those  planning  on 
becoming  pastors,  this  course  will 
also  be  helpful  to  students  who  have 
been  working  in  congregations  for 
some  time.  3 semester  hours 

Quaker  Life  (HCST  107EA) 

Instructor:  Stephen  Angell 
Dates:  Jan.  28-May  9,  2004 

This  course  deals  with  the  institu- 
tions, practices,  vocabulary,  and 


OFF  CAMPUS  INTENSWES 

October  and  January  Intensive  courses  are  offered  in  Greensboro,  NC; 
Marshalltown,  LA;  Pasadena,  CA;  and  West  Hartford,  CT. 


OCTOBER 

Quaker  Beliefs,  (THST  240EA) 

Instructors:  Stephen  Angell  and 
To  Be  Announced 

Locations:  Regional  Sites 
Dates:  Oct.  20-31,  2003 

This  course  seeks  to  provide: 
working  definitions  of  the  particu- 
lar terms  used  in  Quaker  discourse, 
like  “light,”  “testimony,” 
“distinctives;”  an  understanding  of 
the  reasoning  behind  distinctive 
Quaker  doctrines  and  practices; 
and  an  assessment  of  how  Quaker- 
ism relates  to  the  wider  theological 


tradition.  Underlying  these  ele- 
ments there  are  the  wider  questions 
of  whether  there  is  or  could  be  a 
“normative”  Quakerism,  and  what 
the  authority  of  tradition  is  among 
Friends.  3 semester  hours 

Christian  Discipleship  & 

Living  in  Spirit  (SPST  333EA) 

Instructors:  To  Be  Announced 
Locations:  Regional  Sites 
Dates:  Oct.  20-31,  2003 

This  course  examines  the  Christian 
faith  journey  from  commitment  to 
mission.  Turning  points  will  be 
identified  in  the  journeys  of  Jesus’ 


controversies  characteristic  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  It  scrutinizes  the 
separate  traditions  of  contempo- 
rary Quakerism  from  the  stand- 
point of  history  and  theology  to 
note  the  stages  whereby  seven- 
teenth-century Quakerism  becomes 
what  we  have  today.  This  process 
inevitably  raises  theological  ques- 
tions, and  it  is  hoped  to  review  both 
the  distinctiveness  of  Quaker  faith 
and  practice,  and  some  of  the 
critical  questions  that  can  be  posed 
to  it.  3 semester  hours 

disciples  before  and  after  Pentecost, 
in  the  lives  of  class  participants,  and 
in  persons  known  for  their 
Christian  faithfulness.  A clearer 
picture  of  the  process  will  become 
the  basis  for  discerning  how 
ministers  guide  persons  and  con- 
gregations toward  maturing  in  the 
Christian  life.  Prerequisite:  SPST 
101  or  F 110.  3 semester  hours 


JANUARY 

Christian  Reconciliation: 
Conflict  Resolution  in  Church 
and  World  (PJST  233EA) 

Instructors:  To  Be  Announced 
Locations:  Regional  Sites 
Dates:  Jan.  5-16,  2004 

This  course  combines  the  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  study  of  reconcili- 


ation. We  will  study  a variety  of 
models  in  conflict  resolution  and 
begin  to  construct  our  own  models 
of  reconciliation.  Students  will  also 
be  introduced  to  practical  experi- 
ence in  seeking  to  resolve  conflicts. 
In  this  way,  we  seek  to  address 
theoretical  issues  with  practical 
concerns.  3 semester  hours 

Ministry  Among 
Unprogrammed  Friends 
(ATST  244EA) 

Instructors:  To  Be  Announced 
Locations:  Regional  Sites 
Dates:  Jan.  5-16,  2004 

This  course  provides  a full  discus- 
sion of  the  way  Friends  who  do  not 
call  pastors  understand  the  voca- 
tion to  ministry.  Examination  of 
official  practice  in  yearly  meetings 
and  of  the  wide  range  of  activities 
that  can  be  called  “ministry”  from 
the  spoken  word  to  personal  service 
of  various  kinds.  Effort  is  made  to 
identify  and  describe  the  forms  of 
ministry  to  which  Friends  increas- 
ingly feel  themselves  called,  both  to 
help  the  personal  discernment  of 
students  and  to  stimulate  the 
thinking  of  the  nonpastoral  branch 
of  the  Society.  3 semester  hours 
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Rachel  and  Friend  building  straw  bale  home 


Madre,  an  organization  that  builds  sustain- 
able straw  bale  homes  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. 

On  her  study-abroad  program  in  Brazil 
this  spring,  Graville’s  course  work  will  focus 
on  culture,  development  and  social  justice. 
Fieldwork  possibilities  include  organizations 
concerned  with  migration,  poverty,  gender, 
human  rights,  and  the  social  impact  of  large- 
scale  development.  Students  will  complete 
a four-week  independent  study  project. 

The  two  semesters  combined  will  con- 
stitute Graville’s  junior  year  at  Earlham  and 
she  will  return  to  campus  in  the  fall  to  com- 
plete graduation  requirements. 

Drawing  from  previous  travel  experi- 
ence, Graville  said,  “I  want  to  take  the  foun- 
dation that  I have  in  my  language  abilities 
and  make  use  of  it  to  improve  relations 
through  communication. ”□ 

Friends  Continue  to  Witness 
In  Baghdad  During  Wartime 


Even  as  Operation  “Shock  and  Awe”  be- 
gan raining  destruction  on  Iraq,  Mar- 
tin Edwards  of  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 
(Santa  Rosa,  CA)  and  others  went  to 
Bagdhad  as  witnesses  for  peace.  Like  Eliza- 
beth Boardman  of  San  Francisco  Meeting 
and  Mary  Burton  Riseley,  a Friend  from 
New  Mexico,  Martin  went  to  Baghdad  with 
a group  called  “Voices  in  the  Wilderness.” 
In  his  first  letter  home  he  wrote,  “Bombs 
[are]  falling,  at  a safe  distance,  all  around 
us.  I have  my  earplugs  in  place,  and  my 
sense  of  humor  and  perspective  are  still  very 
much  intact.” 

Martin  was  impressed  by  the  hospital- 
ity accorded  by  the  Iraqi  people,  even  as 
his  government  was  bombing  them.  “The 
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most  amazing  aspect  of  this  is  that  as  we 
walk  the  streets  of  the  neighborhood,  in 
groups  of  two  to  ten,  even  during  periods 
when  American  bombs  are  falling  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  American-led  forces  advancing 
on  their  city,  the  local  residents  continue  a 
pattern  ofheartfelt/heart-melting  friendliness 
and  hospitality  toward  us,”  wrote  Martin. 

Martin  is  uncertain  what  will  happen 
to  him  and  his  fellow  peace  team  when 
American  forces  occupy  Baghdad.  Impris- 
onment under  the  so-called  Patriot  Act  is  a 
distinct  possibility.  Nonetheless,  he  and  his 
team  are  willing  to  risk  death  and  possible 
imprisonment  because  they  hope  to  promote 
a world  based  on  “moral  power”  rather  than 
“might  makes  right.”  O 

AFSC  Features  Children’s  Art 
During  Times  of  War 

Aid  workers  in  the  world’s  trouble  spots 
lave  often  given  children  paper  and 
paintbrushes  to  help  them  make  sense  of 
their  chaotic  surroundings.  The  results  can 
be  heartbreaking,  breathtakingly  honest, 
poignantly  optimistic — and  often  inspiring. 

In  August,  2002,  Stephen  McNeil  of 
the  Pacific  Mountain  Regional  Office  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC),  a BAIDO  (Bay  Area  Internation 
Development  Organization)  member, 
pulled  together  children’s  art  from  war 
zones,  refugee  camps,  and  natural  disaster 
areas  around  the  world.  The  result  was 
“Children  Behind  the  Wire,”  an  exhibit  and 
speakers  series  at  San  Francisco’s  Merid- 
ian Gallery.  Two  bright  rooms  were  hung 
with  pastel  villages  smothered  in  barbed 
wire,  crayon  stick  figures  wielding  crude 
machine  guns,  and  dark  bulbous  watercolor 
helicopters. 

From  an  isolated,  debris-strewn  refugee 
camp  in  Kosovo,  ethnic  Ashkali  children 
drew  various  themes  on  the  barbed  wire  that 
surrounded  them:  a sun  crying  over  flowers 
growing  through  barbed  wire;  a moon  weep- 
ing through  its  strands;  a guitar  wrapped  in  it 
and  unable  to  make  sounds. 

“We  were  working  there  in  2000  try- 
ing to  get  the  kids  to  express  their  feelings 
about  all  those  areas  being  fenced  off,” 
McNeil  said.  “At  the  same  time,  they  ex- 
press a lot  of  hope  and  dreams.” 

A classroom  of  Chechen  children, 
growing  up  amidst  the  Russian  territory’s 
brutal  secession  war,  painted  vivid  water- 
colors  of  war  scenes  including  a heartbreak- 
ing before-and-after  illustration  of  Grozny’s 


shelled  apartment  blocks.  But  they  also  col- 
laborated on  a “City  of  our  Dreams,”  a 
bright,  colorful  town  where  each  child 
added  his  own  pretty  house  and  yard. 

“The  biggest  disaster  that’s  sort  of  un- 
reported is  Chechnya,”  said  McNeil,  who 
has  done  relief  work  in  many  countries. 
“The  Russian  army  and  police  are  still  bru- 
tally cracking  down.” 

As  a Muslim  country  with  little  immi- 
grant representation  in  the  United  States, 
Chechnya  has  been  easily  tarred  as  a ter- 
rorist haven.  But  McNeil  said  he  hoped  an 
exhibit  like  this  one  could  bring  some 
much-needed  balance  to  that  image. 

Many  troubled  regions  were  represented 
— the  Palestinian  occupied  territories,  Af- 
ghanistan, Burmese  refugees  in  Thailand, 
Colombia’s  war-ravaged  Putumayo  state, 
Kosovo,  Chechnya,  Siberia. 

For  historical  perspective,  McNeil  in- 
cluded a few  pieces  from  long-ago  AFSC 
aid  projects:  A German  child’s  drawing  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  a food  package  after 
the  First  World  War,  and  a Japanese  child 
captured  the  remoteness  and  silence  of  a 
World  War  II  internment  camp  in  the 
American  Southwest. 

The  exhibit,  from  August  1 0 to  29,  included 
presentations  by  keynote  speakers  from  relief, 
refugee,  and  human  rights  organizations,  and 
activities  for  children  such  as  sending  cards  and 
art  kits  to  children  in  troubled  areas.  The  sale  of 
gift  cards,  posters,  and  books  raised  funds  for 
relief  organizations. 

To  learn  more  about  AFSC’s  overseas 
aid  efforts  or  the  “Children  Behind  the  Wire” 
exhibit,  contact  Stephen  McNeil  at  (4 1 5)  565- 
0201,  or  email  SMcneil@afsc.org. 
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Vermont  Baked  Beans 
and  Quaker  Silence 

by  Stan  Searl 
Santa  Monica  (C A)  Meeting 

Sitting  in  the  worship  silence  with  oth- 
ers, 1 thought  that  I made  a terrible 
Quaker.  I’m  too  busy,  too  full  of  myself, 
too  loud,  too  much  of  a working  class  prod- 
uct of  small-town  Vermont.  Besides,  as  with 
my  Uncle  Ted,  I just  love  to  shout.  Are  there 
shouting  Quakers? 

Yet,  1 love  the  process  of  being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  silence  of  the  worshipping 
group.  I find  the  entire  settling-in  process 
to  be  congenial,  suitable  and  powerful;  it 
is  as  if  I have  become  an  instrument  to  be 
played  upon  during  this  period  of  entering 
into  the  silence.  And  what  played  upon  me 
again  and  again?  Poems,  hymns,  tunes  and 
gospel  songs  better  fitted  to  a back-coun- 
try Methodist  revival  service  than  to  lib- 
eral, contemporary  Quaker  worship  in  the 
silent  tradition. 

Inside  myself,  within  the  silence  of 
worship,  it  seemed  really  noisy  at  times,  as 
all  of  these  snatches  of  poems  and  tunes 
and  other  memories  careened  around  in  my 
head  and  heart.  For  many  years  as  a 
Quaker,  and  even  into  the  present,  I thought: 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  this 
practice  of  Quaker  spirituality  in  the  si- 
lence. The  hymns,  the  music,  even  gospel 
music  about  Jesus,  simply  wouldn’t  leave 
me  alone.  Maybe,  after  all,  I really  did  be- 
long in  the  community  church  down  the 
road,  singing  hymns,  repeating  the  doxol- 
ogy,  listening  to  the  Bible  and  to  the 
preacher,  sitting  in  the  choir  as  a tenor  or 
directing  the  choir,  as  I had  done  for  ten 
years  at  a lovely  little  Presbyterian  Church 
on  eastern  Long  Island? 

Settling  into  the  worship  silence,  wait- 
ing, opening  my  heart  and  soul  to  the  Spirit, 
at  times  I hear  music,  including  a lovely 
chorale  piece  “Cast  Thy  Burden  Upon  the 
Lord”  from  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s  ora- 
torio “Elijah.”  As  I recall  it,  the  chorale 
piece  came  immediately  after  a series  of 
large,  loud,  dramatic  moments  in  the 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  oratorio  where  the 
chorus  called  upon  the  pagan  god,  Baal, 
over  and  over  again,  to  save  them.  “Baal 
we  cry  to  Thee!”  And  the  answer,  musi- 
cally and  in  a sense,  theologically,  comes 
with  a lovely  contrasting,  quiet,  and  faith- 


Stan  Searl  and  Mary 


filled  response  as  a Bach-like  four-part, 
short  and  restrained  chorale,  “Cast  Your 
Burden  Upon  the  Lord/And  He  Shall  Sus- 
tain You.” 

At  one  point,  as  part  of  the  Beacon  Hill 
Friends  Meeting  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
this  dramatic  series  from  the  oratorio  con- 
tinued to  ring  inside  my  heart  as  I sat  in  the 
silence.  Trembling,  feeling  the  music  play- 
ing, hearing  the  tunes,  listening  to  the  text 
spill  out,  1 remembered  a superb  chapel  or- 
ganist choir  director  at  Syracuse 
University’s  Hendricks  Chapel— Arthur 
Poister,  a wonderful  teacher  and  a man  with 
an  intense  musical  understanding  of  God. 
Thank  you,  Arthur  Poister:  God  does  work 
through  people,  especially  musicians  such 
as  you. 

At  the  time  in  Boston,  I thought:  I 
couldn’t  stand  up  and  sing  the  thing,  could 
I?  Well,  part  of  me  thought  that  I couldn’t, 
or  shouldn’t,  do  it.  Even  so,  in  this  Friends 
Meeting  in  Boston  at  the  Beacon  Hill 
Friends  House,  a relatively  quiet  Meeting, 
in  a basement  room  with  lovely,  extended 
windows  on  one  side,  I wanted  to  stand  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  worship  silence  and  sing 
what  it  might  mean  to  cast  our  burdens  upon 
the  Spirit,  relying  on  God.  How  can  I do 
this?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  aligned  with 
God,  after  all? 

However,  before  I could  sing  about 
laying  our  problems  back  on  God,  I of- 
fered a text  from  Thoreau’s  Walden  about 
how  there  are  as  many  ways  to  God  as  there 
are  radii  from  the  center  of  a circle.  Also,  I 
mentioned  Buddha  and  Krishna  and 
Mohammed.  And  Jesus.  And  then  I sang 
the  chorale  or  at  least  the  opening  few  bars 
of  it,  casting  whatever  burdens  (and  as  usual 
there  were  many  and  huge)  upon  both  God 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  there  at  the 
Friends  Meeting  that  particular  Sunday 
morning. 


Yet,  in  spite  of  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  tunes  flowing  through 
me,  I really  did  fit  into  being  a 
Quaker.  Ironically,  I love  the  si- 
lence. Partly,  I like  it  because  of 
the  paradoxical  qualities  that  can 
be  symbolized  by  how  hymn  tunes 
come  and  urge  a sort  of  spiritual, 
heartfelt  singing  out  of  the  silence. 
It’s  as  if  the  Spirit  moved  in,  prob- 
ing heart  and  inner  life,  urging  an 
awakening,  saying:  Well,  you  love 
music  don’t  you?  What  about  this 
tune?  What  about  that  one?  You 
are  a man  of  deep  faith,  aren’t  you?  Don’t 
you  believe?  Sing  and  believe.  Now.  Yes. 

In  fact,  in  searching  for  the  Spirit, 
hymn  tunes  found  me,  used  me;  memories 
flowed  through  the  mind,  coming  out  as 
tunes,  congealed  with  and  shaped  by  the 
worship  silence,  whether  hymn  tunes,  child- 
hood images,  poetry,  all  bubbling  up  from 
a gestalt  of  memory  and  the  silence. 

As  a Quaker,  I became  a connoisseur 
of  memory;  but  here  it  had  become  a 
memory  of  the  imagination,  connected  to 
the  heart,  fitted  to  the  imagination.  For  in- 
stance, as  with  the  memory  of  the  opening 
lines  of  the  poem  by  Wallace  Stevens,  “Pe- 
ter Quince  at  the  Clavier,”  a poem  that  de- 
scribes how  memory  and  the  imagination 
work  together  to  transform  images  into  po- 
etry. “Just  as  my  fingers  on  these  keys  make 
music/So  the  self-same  sounds  on  my  spirit 
make  a music  too.  /Music  is  feeling  then 
not  sound...”  According  to  Stevens,  then, 
the  imagination  works  through  memory,  as- 
sociation, metaphor,  as  a transforming  pro- 
cess; so,  too,  Quaker  silence  works  in  a 
similar  manner,  so  that  the  mind  hears  a 
certain  musical  phrase  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  it  can  become  an  odd 
Quaker  music,  also. 

Music  and  memory,  then  a leavening, 
encouraged  by  the  silence,  open  to  the  in- 
ner music  of  the  imagination,  sometimes 
repeating  the  refrain  as  a sort  of  mantra, 
“Thank  you  God,”  I felt  absorbed  into  the 
moment,  a form  of  what  Quakers  under- 
stand as  practicing  the  presence,  becoming 
more  centered,  able  to  be  present  to  the 
breath,  to  the  moment.  In  this  case,  the  past 
intruded  upon  or  became  connected  to  the 
present  as  the  sights  and  sounds  of  my  Ver- 
mont grandmother  became  present  at  times. 

Listening  . . . absorbed  ...  I heard  mum- 
bling and  vague  voices,  then  more  clearly, 

I listened  to  my  grandfather. 
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“Now,  Dickie,  you  and  come  and  sit 
down;  stop  that  messing  around  with  those 
beans.  You’re  just  gonna  ruin  them  with  all 
that  fussing,”  said  my  grandfather,  her  hus- 
band for  more  than  sixty  years. 

Not  looking  up  from  bending  over  the 
oven,  my  grandmother  commented,  “Don’t 
youworrynow...Ijust  gotta  stir  these  beans 
a little.” 

The  entire  kitchen  smelled  of  baked 
beans,  pungent,  with  a slight  twinge  of  that 
huge  piece  of  salt  pork  from  McCann’s 
Freeze  Locker;  all  of  this  combined  with 
the  liberal  dose  of  brown  sugar  and  very 
black  molasses,  along  with  dry  mustard, 
salt,  and  my  grandmother’s  fussing,  as  she 
turned,  tasted  and  poked  at  the  beans  all 
day.  Remembering,  visualizing  the  kitchen, 
with  its  windows  overlooking  the  Black 
River  and  main  street,  Okemo  Mountain 
itself  not  more  than  a mile  away,  I contin- 
ued to  hear  my  grandmother  say,  “Come, 
taste;  see  what  you  think.” 

So,  I stooped  down  in  front  of  the  open 
oven;  as  I did  so,  I felt  the  thin,  bony  fin- 
gers of  this  Vermont  grandmother  who 
raised  me  from  birth,  and  nodded  at  her, 
smiling  back.  Taking  the  large,  oversized 
wooden  spoon  (deeply  hollowed  from  over 
many  years),  I slurped  the  hot,  mushy  beans 
(always  both  pea  and  yellow-eyed  mixed), 
taking  off  the  soft,  translucent  bean  skins 
with  my  tongue  as  I held  the  beans  them- 
selves in  my  mouth,  tasting  them  then  and 
now. 

“How  do  you  do  it,  Nana?” 

She  looked  up  from  the  dishes,  her 
hands  full  of  suds  and  dripping  with  dish- 
water. She  just  nodded  and  smiled  over  at 
me;  then,  she  came  over  and  grabbed  onto 
my  wrist,  shaking  her  head,  almost  teary 
eyed,  mumbling  something  about  the  beans, 
her  mother  up  on  the  South  Hill  farm  and 
how  the  Godfrey  girls  (there  were  nine  girls 
out  of  a total  of  13  children)  could  really 
cook. 

Remembering,  and  even  though  in  the 
midst  of  a worship  silence  of  Quaker  Meet- 
ing, being  transported  through  memory,  al- 
lowing the  moment  in  the  kitchen  to  filter 
into  the  present  moment  connected  to  my 
grandmother  and  kitchen  back  in  Vermont, 
I felt  held  by  her,  her  fingers  simply 
wrapped  around  at  least  part  of  my  wrist, 
both  of  us  standing  next  to  the  oven,  with 
the  floating  smells  of  her  baking  beans  fill- 
ing up  the  room,  as  if  being  held  by  her 
and  the  odor  of  deep,  black  molasses. 


brown  sugar,  McCann’s  great  hunk  of  salt 
pork,  held  by  all  of  this  together,  breathing 
into  it,  inspiring,  breathing  together.  Those 
were  Nana’s  baked  beans. 

Being  open  to  other  voices,  to  child- 
hood memories,  to  grandmother’s  image, 
standing  in  the  kitchen,  opening  the  oven, 
with  that  pungent  smell  of  baking  beans 
wafting  out,  as  she  stirred  her  Vermont 
beans  (so  mushy,  full  of  dark-brown  sugar, 
parboiled  for  nearly  an  hour),  I felt  played 
upon  by  the  Spirit  within  the  Quaker  si- 
lence. 

I wanted  to  be  still,  to  be  present  to 
the  flow  of  the  moment,  to  become  an  in- 
strument of  the  silent  waiting.  Praying,  be- 
coming open  to  the  worship  silence,  then,  I 
smelled  those  homemade  baked  beans,  pon- 
dering about  beans,  God  and  the  Spirit. 

I thought:  Thank  you  God  for  Vermont 
baked  beans,  for  these  memories,  for  the 
power  of  such  a grandmother  and  how  she 
lived  such  a busy,  satisfying,  Spirit-led  life, 
under  the  influence  of  baked  beans.  Thank 
you  for  those  beans  that  she  cooked  much 
too  long,  until  they  got  mushy,  with  the 
skins  simply  falling  off,  sliding  around 
them,  and  the  juice,  the  salt-pork,  the  mo- 
lasses and  brown  sugar  coming  together  for 
the  Saturday  night  beans  with  brown  bread, 
over-cooked  hot  dogs  (they  must  have  been 
the  worst  franks  in  the  world),  stirred  into 
the  pot  of  beans  at  the  end,  smothered  in 
the  aroma  and  juice  of  beans  cooked  for 
eight  hours  or  more  in  the  Vermont  kitchen 
at  100  Main  Street  in  Ludlow,  Vermont. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  within 
the  Quaker  worship  silence,  sitting  with  oth- 
ers, absorbed  in  stillness,  memories  of  beans 
and  my  Vermont  grandmother  played  along 
with  the  typical  hymn  tunes.  Memories  of 
poets  and  poetry  filled  my  mind  and  I recalled 
how  so  many  different  poets  wished  to  be- 
come instruments  and  how  they  called  upon 
God,  such  as  the  homely  image  from  the  early 
American  poet,  Edward  Taylor,  urging  God 
to  play  upon  him  as  if  upon  a spinning  wheel. 
So  the  poems  and  the  hymn  tunes  and  the 
memories  of  grandmother’s  baked  beans 
coursed  through  me,  bubbling  up  out  of  the 
worship  space  in  the  silence,  allowing,  pos- 
sibly, for  one  to  be  an  instrument  for  that 
music,  those  hymns  of  praise,  thanksgiv- 
ing, adoration  and  praise.  One  hymn  came 
more  often  than  any  other,  the  “Nun  Danket 
Alles  Gott,  ” and  I remembered  the  open- 
ing lines:  “Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God/ 
With  Hearts  and  Hands  and  Voices.” 


Centered  Reflection 

What  would  it  take  for  any  one  of  us 
as  Quakers  to  become  an  instrument  of  the 
Spirit,  played  upon,  used  as  a vehicle  or 
carrier  of  the  Light?  How  can  a powerful 
version  of  this  creative  and  communal  si- 
lence become  part  of  one’s  spiritual  reper- 
tory? After  all,  even  for  Quakers,  the  work- 
ings of  silence  originate  from  a communal, 
shared  construction  of  meanings.  We  do 
this  together,  learning  as  we  go,  within  the 
framework  of  a shared  journey.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  “use”  or  define  the  silence  as  a 
creative,  communal  medium  in  which — 
together — we  assert  a few  key  principles 
(not  usually  articulated). 

1.  We’re  in  this  process  together,  as 
spiritual  seekers,  looking  for  ways  to  turn 
our  hearts  and  minds  over  to  the  Spirit.  The 
uses  of  silence  can  be  helpful,  making  it 
possible — whether  Quaker  or  not — to  of- 
fer ourselves,  to  allow  the  Spirit  to  work 
within  us. 

2.  There’s  a rich,  dense  interchange 
between  our  individual,  unique  imagination 
and  images  and  the  disciplinary  require- 
ments of  letting  go  of  our  individual  iden- 
tity. Celebrate  paradox.  What  does  this  re- 
ally mean?  It  may  be  because  we  enter  into 
a sort  of  mystic  stream,  as  William  Taber 
has  said  in  a number  of  different  Pendle 
Hill  Pamphlets,  including  Four  Doors  to 
Meeting  for  Worship  (Pendel  Hill  Pamphlet 
306).  We  participate  in  some  creative,  in- 
tuitive process  of  change  together,  in  the 
co-created  silence. 

I thought  and  pondered:  Why  can’t 
we  create  such  possibilities  for  spiritual 
seeking  together  nearly  anywhere,  at  any 
time?  What  would  it  take  to  become  vi- 
tally real  Quaker  worship  groups,  func- 
tioning totally  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  directly  and  immediately? 
After  all,  as  Quakers  worshipping  to- 
gether, doesn’t  God,  at  least  potentially, 
enter  into  the  gathered  midst  of  these 
people?  In  some  sense,  aren’t  we — as 
Quakers — participating  in  a socially  de- 
fined experience  to  make  it  more  likely 
to  be  connected  to  that  of  the  Divine,  the 
Spirit,  God,  Jesus,  the  Buddha,  and 
Sophia?  Can  these  Vermont  baked  beans 
help  me  to  connect  with  the  Divine  at  all? 
Does  the  act  of  making  Nana’s  baked 
beans  have  anything  to  do  with  a con- 
nection to  the  Spirit,  to  the  Divine,  to 
God?  □ 
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Friends,  FGC, 
and  Community 


by  Susan  Hopkins 
Grass  Valley  Meeting 
(Nevada  City,  CA) 


When  asked  to  record  some  of  my 
impressions  about  Friends  General 
Conference  (FGC)  for  Friends  Bulletin 
readers,  I wondered  what  it  is  that  keeps 
calling  me  back  to  FGC  and  all  it  offers  to 
Friends.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  come  up 
with  the  key  motivation:  FGC  creates  spiri- 
tual community.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s 
Faith  and  Practice  contains  the  following 
useful  quotations  about  community: 


Friends’  testimonies  on  integrity,  unity, 
equality,  simplicity,  and  peace  come  to- 
gether in  our  testimony  on  community, 
which  calls  us  to  sustain  caring  rela- 
tionships for  all  (p.  44). 

We  need  to  find  the  courage  to  assert 
and  act  upon  the  hope,  however  naive, 
that  community  can  be  found,  because 
only  by  acting  “as  if’  can  we  create  a 
future  fit  for  human  habitation...  Com- 
munity means  more  than  the  comfort 
of  souls.  It  means,  and  always  has 
meant,  the  survival  of  the  species... 
Parker  Palmer,  Pendle  Ffill  Pamphlet 
212,  1977,  quoted  in  PYM  Faith  and 
Practice,  p.  44. 


As  an  educator,  writer,  clerk  of  a 
Friends  school  boad  of  trustees,  as  well  as 
a wife,  mother,  and  grandmother,  I have 
many  opportunities  daily  to  serve  others.  I 
am  honored  and  profoundly  grateful  to  find 
myself  in  this  role  at  this  time  in  my  life. 

One  of  the  questions  I struggle  with  is 
how  to  replenish  my  strength  and  spirit  in 
serving  others.  A nurturing  spiritual  com- 
munity is  the  most  essential  element  in  my 
quest.  I am  grateful  for  a monthly  meeting 
which  provides  many  dear  Friends  for  Si- 
erra Friends  Center  and  offers  a wide  vari- 
ety of  spiritual  opportunities.  I am  also 
grateful  for  Friends  General  Conference 
(FGC)  for  its  annual  gathering  and  support- 
ing infrastructure  including  the  bookstore, 
religious  education  materials,  and  the  trav- 
eling ministries  program. 

I would  find  it  challenging  to  state  any 


Carl  Magruder  and  St in  a Perry  at 
“The  Gathering  ” 


one  FGC  program  to  be  more  influential 
than  another,  but  I can  say  that  I look  for- 
ward to  the  annual  gathering,  held  for  a 
week  of  every  summer  over  the  4th  of  July 
holiday,  as  one  of  the  highlights  of  my  year. 
Coming  together  in  spiritual  community 
with  so  many  Friends,  of  so  many  ages  and 
diversity,  with  such  energy  and  strength  of 
spirit,  sustains  me  throughout  the  year. 

The  “coming  together  in  spiritual  com- 
munity” is  the  essence  of  the  nurturing  role 
of  Friends  General  Conference.  One  can 
read  books,  attend  lectures  and  workshops, 
do  all  sorts  of  worthy  activities — but  with- 
out the  spiritual  community  coming  to- 
gether face-to-face,  the  essence  of  that  com- 
munity does  not  evolve.  FGC  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  create  our  spiritual  commu- 
nity on  a grand  scale  with  Friends,  young 
and  old,  diverse  in  countless  ways,  and  all 
struggling  with  how  to  better  serve  “that  of 
God  in  everyone.” 

How  does  the  FGC  Gathering  build 
community  among  hundreds  of  Friends 
from  diverse  spiritual  communities  all  over 
the  world?  There  are  numerous  activities 
which  promote  community:  eating  together 
in  campus  dining  halls,  singing  together  in 
large  and  small  groups,  workshops  in  which 
intimate  relationships  can  be  built,  and 
worship  - mostly  worship!  Our  common 
traditions  and  culture  of  waiting  and  listen- 
ing for  Spirit;  our  corresponding  belief  in 
working  for  peace  and  justice — these  all 
bring  us  into  community  as  we  worship  to- 
gether. 

Those  of  us  who  have  attended  a num- 
ber of  Gatherings  have  our  treasured  memo- 
ries. For  me,  one  of  those  treasures  is  the 
visual  and  auditory  image  combined  of  Pete 
Seeger  and  Reggie  Harris  singing  “John 
Henry”  together  as  they  pounded  in  time 
with  huge  sledge  hammers.  That  was  in 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  a place  where 


blacks  and  whites  have  not  always  shared 
the  stage  equally  to  sing  songs  of  justice. 
Another  memory  came  during  First  Day 
worship  in  a huge  auditorium  with  hundreds 
of  Friends  together.  Microphones  were 
scattered  in  the  aisles  so  that  Friends’  mes- 
sages could  be  heard.  The  procedure  was 
to  go  and  stand  by  the  nearest  microphone 
when  you  felt  ready  to  share  a message.  One 
rather  small  boy  went  to  the  microphone 
near  him,  but  could  not  be  seen  by  others 
in  the  room  due  to  so  many  people  and  his 
small  stature.  After  two  interruptions,  a 
taller  Friend  went  and  stood  quietly  and 
intentionally  next  to  the  child  so  that  he  was 
then  seen  and  could  deliver  his  message. 
The  respect  of  the  taller  Friend  as  he  stood 
by  the  shorter  Friend  lent  endearing  sup- 
port and  a cherished  memory  which  I hope 
never  to  forget. 

In  conclusion,  one  of  the  drafted  goals 
of  the  FGC  Long  Term  Plan  reads:  “Build 
and  sustain  an  extended,  loving  community 
of  Friends,  based  on  the  experience  of  unity 
in  God’s  spirit  while  embracing  and  re- 
specting great  diversity.”  The  statement  of 
this  goal  is  the  most  important  work  which 
FGC  can  be  doing  at  this  point  in  our  reli- 
gious society,  as  we  are  nurtured  to  go  out 
among  the  “world’s  people”  to  share  our 
gifts. 

Ian  Ford  of  New  Mexico,  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting,  writes:  In  my  home  meet- 
ing I’ve  felt  the  spirit  moving  in  the  com- 
munity in  subtle  ways,  once  in  a while. 
There  aren’t  many  of  us  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  energy  level  seems  to  hover  around 
a critical  threshold  where  the  meeting  is  an 
“almost-happening  place.”  But  at  FGC’s 
annual  gathering,  the  intensity  is  much 
greater,  and  I’ve  felt  the  spirit  in  the  com- 
munity very  strongly  and  often.  My  growth 
in  all  respects  seems  to  happen  in  annual 
bursts  at  FGC.  One  year  I broke  major  so- 
cial barriers  and  could  dance  in  public;  the 
next  year  I cried  a lot  and  repaired  some 
deep  sexual  issues;  the  next  year  I under- 
stood that  I am  held  by  God;  the  next  year  I 
started  composing  music. 

I had  never  even  thought  of  myself  as 
a musician,  but  the  spirit  works  in  mysteri- 
ous ways.  I always  get  surprised  by  what 
happens  to  me;  it’s  never  what  I would  have 
thought.  Now  I plan  my  summers  around  it. 

Martin  Edwards,  Northern  California, 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  writes:  I had  a great 
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experience  in  the  workshop  I attended  ev- 
ery morning.  I learned  and  experienced  and 
grew  spiritually.  And  I made  new  friends 
with  a depth  that  it  would  otherwise  be  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish,  even  in  a worship  shar- 
ing group  meeting  daily  for  a week.  I am 
confident  that  a broader  geographic  repre- 
sentation at  FGC  will  further  enrich  the  FGC 
experience  for  all  attenders. 

Linda  Farris,  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting 
Evangelical  Friends  International,  writes: 
I am  a member  of  West  Hills  Friends,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  which  is  a part  of  Northwest 
Yearly  Meeting.  My  1 7-year-old  daughter, 
Kat  Wilson,  and  I both  feel  called  to  reach 
out  among  Friends  of  different  “traditions.” 
Kat  insisted  we  attend  the  summer  gather- 
ing in  order  to  be  with  her  F(f)riends  from 
Youth  Quake,  Young  Quakes  and  the  2002 
FLGC  winter  gathering.  The  theme  of  the 
FGC  gathering,  “To  Be  Gathered  Still,” 
with  John  Punshon  advocating  Quaker 
evangelism,  was  very  approachable  for  us. 

It  was  my  first  large  Quaker  gathering 
outside  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  first 
day  was  overwhelming.  I realized  I might 
not  know  a soul — other  than  John  Punshon 
who  had  been  out  here  on  sabbatical  about 
the  time  our  meeting  was  “planted.”  Then 
I was  offered  this  advice  by  someone  in  my 
dorm,  “Oh,  just  treat  it  like  summer  camp. 
Get  plenty  of  rest  and  make  sure  you  have 
some  fun  everyday.” 

It  was  a wonderful  week  of  building 
relationships  with  Quakers  from  all  over 
the  country,  of  getting  to  know  my 
daughter’s  teen  and  adult  friends,  of  re- 
newing friendships  with  people  I knew  from 
NPYM  and  FWCC  regional  gatherings,  of 
building  bridges  between  “us”  and  “them,” 
and  quilting.  Did  I mention  quilting?  The 
week-long  workshop  was  a great  anchor  for 
me  as  a first  time  attender  and  I still  corre- 
spond with  members  of  that  group.  I look 
forward  to  attending  future  summer 
gatherings  and  more  quilting  with  Quakers 
of  all  denominations. 

From  Lois  Bailey,  Northern  California,  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting,  writes:  At  FGC  Gath- 
erings which  I have  attended,  the  high  points 
for  me  have  been  the  workshops  each  morn- 
ing. Three  hours  each  day  for  five  or  six 
days  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  make  new 
friends  as  we  share,  or  study,  or  worship, 
sing  or  write  in  a small  group  of  about  20  - 
30  people.  Many  different  topics  are  avail- 


able for  us  to  choose  from  ahead  of  time. 

I have  found  wonderful  leaders  in  these 
workshops  and  have  always  found  inspira- 
tion to  bring  home.  In  one  recent  work- 
shop we  were  encouraged  to  write  poetry. 
By  reading  several  pages  of  poetry  our 
teacher  passed  out  to  us,  our  thoughts  and 
courage  began  to  come.  One  of  the  poems 
I read  was  titled  “I  Believe.”  It  was  a sad 
poem.  It  touched  my  heart  and  excited  me 
to  try  to  put  in  words  what  I believe.  Here 
is  what  came  to  me: 

I Believe 

I believe  that  “God  Enfolds  Every- 
thing” 

That  God  is  Love,  The  Divine  Spirit, 
the  spark  of  God  in  every  Human  Being— 
and  more 

I believe  the  Divine  Spirit  is  in  every 
living  thing — animals,  plants,  birds,  and 
fishes. 

I believe  that  God  is  in  the  rocks,  the 
mountains  and  soil  — in  the  water,  the  air, 
and  the  fire. 

I believe  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse— the  stars,  the  planets,  the  moons. 

What  about  evil? 

I believe  that  God  is  not  all  powerful. 
He  is  not  able  to  control  the  droughts,  the 
floods,  the  illnesses,  the  accidents. 

I believe  God’s  role  is  to  comfort,  to 
“enfold,”  to  guide  the  growth  of  the  human 
spirit — the  “light”  within  each  of  us. 

I believe  God  gives  us  freedom  of 
choices—  travel  through  life. 

Do  you  believe  in  a “personal”  God? 

I believe  God  is  “spirit,”  not  a person. 
When  people  “pray”  they  are  praying  to 
the  God  or  the  “Spark  of  God”  within  them- 
selves, and  the  “Spark  of  God”  in  the  whole 
creation. 

If  God  is  a ", spirit  ” how  can  he  answer  you? 

I believe  the  “Divine  Spirit”  (God)  an- 
swers us  in  many  ways: 

In  times  of  deep  Silence,  through  a 
smile  of  a friend, 

In  our  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  at 
being  alive,  at  seeing  a beautiful  sunset,  or 
sunrise. 

Hearing  the  amazing  morning  chorus 


of  the  birds, 

Awaking  on  a winter  morning  to  see  a 
fairyland  of  snow 

Lightly  weighing  down  the  branches  of 
the  pines! 

What  do  you  believe  is  the  purpose  of  life? 
Why  are  we  here? 

I believe  we  are  here  to  grow  in  our 
ability  to  feel  God’s  presence  all  the  time — 
and  to  live  up  to  our  highest. 

And  how  can  I do  that? 

“Live  up  to  the  Light  that  thou  hast  and 
more  will  be  granted  thee”  is  an  answer  in  a 
sweet  Quaker  song. 


COMING  TO  PEACE,  the  2003 
Gathering  of  Friends  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  at 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  June  28-July 
5.  Registration  materials  will  be  avail- 
able at  your  Meeting  in  the  Spring.  They 
can  also  be  requested  from  the  FGC  of- 
fice at  1216  Arch  St  2B,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19107,  215-561-1700,  or  down- 
loaded from  the  FGC  website 
www.fgcquaker.org.  Scholarships  and 
workgrants  are  available  for  first  time 
attenders  and  others. 


Memorial  Minute 


Sarah  Binford  Avery 

Sarah  Binford  “Binnie”  Avery  died  on 
December  17,  2002,  in  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado. She  was  bom  October  5,  1924,  in 
Muncie,  Indiana,  to  Martha  Anne 
Kirkpatrick  and  Donald  Hill  Binford.  Her 
family  had  long-time  Quaker  roots  (since 
the  1700s).  She  grew  up  in  Greenfield,  In- 
diana, and  spent  her  summers  on  the  nearby 
family  farms.  She  attended  Westtown 
Friends  Boarding  School  and  Wellesley 
College,  majoring  in  Mathematics. 

She  married  John  Sargent  Avery  of 
New  York  City  in  1 948  and  worked  in  New 
York  for  Time,  Inc.  Two  of  her  four  chil- 
dren were  bom  in  New  York.  In  1951  they 
moved  to  Colorado  Springs  and  in  1953  to 
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Boulder,  where  John  was  a physician. 

Quietly  but  significantly,  Binnie  gave 
to  the  Boulder  community.  She  served  for 
ten  years  as  President  of  the  Silver  Lake 
Ditch  Company  and  many  more  years  as 
Secretary  Treasurer.  Having  been  raised 
in  the  Quaker  tradition,  she  helped  to  start 
the  Boulder  Meeting  of  Friends  in  the 
1950s.  In  the  1980s  and  90s  she  served  as 
the  convenor  of  the  Meeting’s  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  and  as  Clerk  of  the 
Meeting.  She  served  on  the  board  and  was 
President  of  the  Boulder  Day  Nursery.  She 
co-founded  the  not-for-profit  women’s  em- 
ployment agency  “Womenpower”  with 
Anne  White  and  Sadie  Walton.  She  deliv- 
ered Meals  on  Wheels  and  served  at  the 
Food  Bank.  Binnie  also  taught  mathemat- 
ics at  the  University  of  Colorado,  was  a 
registered  tax  consultant,  and  actively  man- 
aged the  family  farms  for  decades,  up  until 
the  last  days  of  her  life. 

Binnie  enjoyed  physical  activity  and 
was  an  adventurous  and  courageous  out- 
doors person.  She  especially  loved  horse- 
back riding.  Binnie  was  a painter,  a weaver, 
a potter,  a Master  Gardener,  as  well  as  a 
general  creator  of  beauty. 

She  had  tremendous  vividness,  energy, 
thoughtfulness,  involvement.  She  was  a 
wife,  a mother,  a sister,  a grandmother,  a 
friend,  a wise  woman. 

A memorial  Meeting  for  Worship  to 
celebrate  Binnie’s  life  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 28th  at  the  Boulder  Meeting. 


Book  Reviews 


Beyond  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  by  Jonathan 
Dale  (Quaker  Home  Service,  London, 
1996),  reviewed  by  Henry  Helson,  Berke- 
ley (CA)  Meeting. 

This  is  an  expanded  version  of  the  1996 
Swarthmore  Lecture,  an  event  of  Brit- 
ain Yearly  Meeting.  Jonathan  Dale  spent 
20  years  as  an  academic,  and  then  accepted 
a leading  to  work  on  the  problem  of 
homelessness  among  the  most  deprived  in- 
habitants of  an  inner  city.  His  thesis  is  that 
individual  commitments  to  the  betterment 
of  social  conditions  is  insufficient.  He  be- 
lieves that  a corporate  testimony  by  yearly 
meetings,  on  the  level  of  political  action, 
is  necessary  in  order  to  give  substance  to 
our  shared  beliefs.  He  thinks  that  our  sta- 
tus as  a religious  organization  should  not 


prevent  engagement  in  politics,  and  our 
mechanisms  for  taking  action  are  too  cum- 
bersome. He  thinks  that  ways  to  corporate 
action  can  open  even  without  unanimity 
within  our  groups. 

He  contests  the  notion,  which  he  thinks 
is  prevalent,  that  there  is  a contradiction 
between  spiritual  development  and  practi- 
cal work.  Each,  he  says,  grows  out  of  the 
other.  He  comes  close  to  charging  with  hy- 
pocrisy the  Friends  who  seek  to  cultivate 
only  one  side  of  their  character,  and  he  is 
disdainful  of  what  he  sees  as  a modem  trend 
to  identify  religion  with  the  search  for  well- 
adapted  and  successful  personal  lives.  For 
him,  “individualism”  is  a bad  word. 

Although  he  appears  not  to  be  a strong 
theist,  he  has  found  that  he  needs  traditional 
religious  language  to  express  his  ideas. 

He  is  altogether  immersed  in  the  Brit- 
ish political  scene  and  in  local  issues.  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  was  simply  evil,  and  he  is 
an  unashamed  partisan  of  the  Labour  Party. 
Although  housing  is  his  main  social  con- 
cern, all  the  problems  that  we  ourselves  dis- 
cuss are  also  important  to  him:  inequality 
of  wealth,  the  destructiveness  of  the  con- 
sumer society  (especially  of  cars),  racial 
and  gender  discrimination,  the  persecution 
of  homosexuals. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  pas- 
sion of  his  writing  and  the  depth  of  his 
thinking.  Reading  his  book  cannot  leave 
any  Friend  satisfied  with  our  collective  re- 
sponse to  the  inequities  of  our  times.  And 
yet  he  has  missed  a very  big  point:  even  if 
society  is  beastly  towards  its  least  fortunate 
members,  it  has  succeeded  (notably  during 
the  Thatcher  years)  in  creating  enormous 
wealth,  and  all  it  takes  is  political  will  (that 
is,  intelligent  voters)  to  distribute  this 
wealth  more  fairly.  Those  who,  like  Mr. 
Dale,  hold  the  whole  capitalist  system  re- 
sponsible for  the  evils  they  see,  may  think 
that  universal  poverty  (which  Britain  was 
coming  to)  is  better  than  inequality,  but  not 
every  committed  Friend  will  agree. 

Thus  there  are  two  issues  here,  and 
they  are  mixed  up  in  this  book.  One  is  our 
corporate  responsibility  to  express  in  the 
political  world  the  testimonies  we  profess 
in  the  spiritual  one.  That  is  what  this  book 
is  really  about,  and  the  message  is  strong. 
The  other  issue  is  whether  we  approve  of 
the  governmental  structures  now  in  place. 
In  my  view  that  is  not  relevant  to  this  dis- 
cussion. Friends  will  not  agree  about  such 
questions,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 


should.  The  Society  of  Friends  should  not 
be  closed  to  Thatcherites,  or  even,  in  this 
country,  to  Republicans!  □ 

Lettuce  in  Winter,  poems 
by  Richard  Bear.  Stony 
Run  Press,  36690 
Wheeler  Road,  Pleasant 
Hill,  OR  97455  2003.  51 
pages  paper  SI 0.00.  http:/ 
/www.  epud.net/~bears/. 
Review  by  Lois  Barton, 
Eugene  (OR)  Meeting. 

This  is  a third  book  by  Richard  Bear, 
a member  of  Eugene  Meeting.  His  Desire 
for  the  Land  came  out  in  1993,  and  Stony 
Run , A Gardener’s  Journal  in  2001.  In 
Lettuce  in  Winter,  twenty-nine  descriptive 
poems  sensitively  examine  as  many  aspects 
of  a varied  life.  One  shares  the  presence  of 
neighbors’  curious  horses  or  cows  at  the 
fence.  Here  are  meteor-watching  parties, 
garden  offerings,  snow  storms,  surveyors, 
silence,  the  subtle,  changing  relationships 
of  life.  A final  accolade  to  Oregon’s  one- 
time poet  laureate,  William  Stafford,  com- 
pletes the  collection. 

Richard  Bear’s  ruminations  are 
thought-provoking.  They  delineate  deeply 
personal  wonderings  and  demonstrate  a 
wide  range  of  acquaintance  with  varied 
cultures  and  philosophies.  The  book  is  a 
good  read  for  repeated  enjoyment.  □ 


Friends  Bulletin 
Special  Publications 
Endowment  Fund 

The  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin  estab- 
lished a fund  to  support  future  special 
publication  projects  (like  the  Western 
Quaker  Reader  or  the  pamphlet  series 
that  began  with  “Islam  from  a Quaker 
Perspective” ).  If  you  would  like  to  sup- 
port special  projects  or  our  ongoing 
work,  please  consider  remembering 
Friends  Bulletin  in  your  will  or  trust. 
While  gifts  of  all  sizes  are  needed  and 
always  appreciated,  building  an  endow- 
ment for  Friends  Bulletin  is  the  best  way 
to  assure  the  magazine’s  continued  abil- 
ity to  be  a voice  for  and  among  indepen- 
dent Western  Friends.  For  charitable  giv- 
ing information,  please  contact  Lanny 
Jay,  Treasurer  of  our  Board.  Phone:  707- 
869-0759;  Fax:  707-869-3034;  or  E- 
mail:  landbirdl4@  cs.com. 
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Poems 


Handcraft 

by  Richard  Bear 
Eugene  (ORJ  Meeting 

Forty-one  hands  will  be  set  to  the  document. 

A high-school  senior  draws  it  up, 
building  its  parts  in  the  traditional  way. 

She  puts  a house  among  trees,  in  its  small  clearing, 
and  sets  a great  mountain  wrapped  in  summer  snow 
on  the  far  horizon.  Two  birds  circle  overhead, 

ravens,  perhaps,  or  they  might  be  buzzards. 

Smoke  rises,  a little,  from  the  chimney, 
breakfast  smoke,  not  enough  fire  yet  for  tea, 

a work  in  progress.  She  makes  a border  of  roses, 
not  forgetting  to  include  thorns.  The  words 
of  the  traditional  vows  she  pens  in  line  by  line, 

remembering  to  leave  out  the  word  obey. 

This  is  to  be  a modem  Quaker  marriage,  after  all. 
Below,  she  leaves  space  untouched,  for  witnesses. 

It  is  not  known,  beforehand,  who  will  sign. 

Those  who  come  to  this  wedding  will  be  those 
who  come  every  week  for  Meeting.  It  is  the  first 

day  of  the  week,  it  is  morning,  it  is  the  ordinary  time 
for  sitting  and  thinking  and  listening  for  God; 
such  ordinariness  is  all  the  sacrament  they  have. 

Afterwards  they’ll  rise,  shake  hands  round, 
then  step  to  a table  to  set  their  names  in  ink: 
the  groom,  the  bride,  thirty-nine  witnesses, 

old  and  young.  Some  of  the  ink  that  is  used 
will  begin  to  disappear,  but  memory  serves 
to  take  its  place.  The  vows  are  set  to  last  one  span 

of  years.  So  long  as  both  their  minds  endure 
these  two  will  remember  who  they  are. 

George  Fox 

by  Richard  Bear 
Eugene  (OR)  Meeting 

George  Fox  sits  in  hollow  trees  in  the  rain, 
and  seeks  this  same  God  whom  all  the  people 
call  upon  in  half  jest  from  pillowed  pews. 

The  King!  The  King!  cry  they,  asleep,  while  he 
sees  the  chains  still  on  their  legs,  and  his, 
and  questions  this,  and  them,  asking  of  priests 
and  of  great  men  of  learning,  hearing  but  vacancy 
in  their  sonorous  answers.  Then,  in  a high  place 
(it  is  often  in  these  high  places  that  it  happens, 
take  heed)  he  heeds  a voice  no  chain  will  stand, 
and  his  heart  leaps.  All  creation  has  now 
for  him  a new  smell,  such  as  it  had  not  before, 


In  Praise  of  God 

by  Robert  C.  Murphy,  Sheridan  (WY)  Friends  Meeting 

God! 

(God  is  dead.) 

GOD! 

(She  drowned,  unfortunately  about  mid-century  last,  in  a vortex  of 
technology.) 

GOD! 

(You  can 't  force  her.  If  not  actually  dead,  she  is  in  permanent 
hiding.) 

Where? 

(Oh,  right  out  here  in  the  open  in  plain  sight.  But  hiding.  Do  you 
remember  the  vixen  fox  in  the  Big  Horns?) 

Yes,  I was  alone,  sleeping  by  the  lake  at  eleven  thousand  feet.  It  was 
a bright  moonlit  night.  She  sniffed  at  my  face,  waking  me.  Then  she 
stood  companionably  beside  me  before  trotting  off.  I woke  before 
dawn  to  find  her  back  again.  Then  she  trotted  off  again. 

(What  about  the  raven  in  New  Mexico?) 

He  was  one  of  about  a dozen  in  a line  ten  feet  above  the  ground 
fighting  a headwind.  When  he  came  abreast  of  me  he  did  a barrel 
roll. 

(Why?) 

For  the  sheer  hell  of  it,  I guess.  Showing  off. 

(And your  chickadee?) 

That  half-ounce  of  wildlife  on  the  edge  of  my  hand  took  a seed  from 
my  palm.  At  that  moment  I knew-I  swear-the  Universe. 

(You 've  talked  about  earthworms.) 

Soft,  moist,  curly,  beautiful  beings  working  magic  in  my  soil.  Last 
night  my  partner/wife  jumped  into  my  bed  beside  me  laughing.  It 
untangled  and  gentled  the  cosmos. 


and  the  God-swarmed  man’s  heart  leaps  over  the  world, 
and  over  its  bad  master.  Good  George,  broad  head 
bible-steeped,  sees  through  the  steeple  to  the  soul’s 
church,  and  calls  in  the  voice  of  Isaiah:  come, 
buy  wine  and  bread  without  money  and  without  price! 
And  many  come  to  hear  the  mad  man  speak; 
life  is  hard,  and  God’s  fools  must  be  their  fun. 

But  this  one  will  strike  sparks,  his  Christ-fire  spreads! 
Hell  helpless  for  once  looks  on,  as  love,  the  power 
of  God,  rises  from  the  dead;  even  England 
draws  saints’  breath,  and  some  for  a time  are  such 
as  God  in  Eden  walked  with. 
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Giving  their  children  water  to  drink — safe,  pure  water — is  just 
what  every  Iraqi  parent  longs  to  do. 

But  in  a country  devastated  by  recent  U.S.  aggression,  added  to 
more  than  ten  years  of  debilitating  economic  sanctions,  safe 
water  is  a scarce  commodity  for  too  many  Iraqi  families. 

Responding  to  the  current  humanitarian  crisis  in  Iraq,  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  purchased  a mobile  water  purifier 
that  moves  where  needed  and  processes  enough  for  70,000  people  a 
day.  Were  also  helping  dig  wells  in  poor  suburbs  of 
Baghdad  and  we’ve  provided  collapsible  water  storage 
tanks  that  can  serve  whole  neighborhoods. 

We’d  like  to  do  more — and  with  your  help,  we  can. 

Please  think  about  the  importance  of  water  in  your  life — 
and  save  lives  in  Iraq  by  supporting  our  water  program. 


kie/AjecAxAdcAm/c.  . .. 


Water  treatment  facility  donated  to  Iraq  by  AFSC 


Yes,  I want  to  support  AFSCs  pure  water  program  for  the  Iraqi  people. 


Here’s  a contribution  of  D $250  □ $125  □ $ 85  71  $50  □ $35  $ other 


To  donate  by  credit  card,  please  call  toll-free  1-888-588-2372,  ext.  1 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

ST 

ZIP 

EMAIL 

RETURN  TO:  AFSC  Development  Office  *1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  PA  19102-1479 
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Call  to  Intermounain 
Yearly  Meeting 

We  invite  Friends  to  attend  the  annual 
gathering  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  be  held  at  Ghost  Ranch,  near  Abiquiu, 
New  Mexico,  on  the  1 l'h  to  the  1 5th  of  June 
2003.  The  8th- 1 1 ,h  are  the  ‘early  days,’  a 
time  for  workshops,  interest  groups,  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  recreational  activities. 

As  we  come  together  for  this  fellow- 
ship, we  are  challenged  by  powerful  events 
in  the  world  to  find  a spirit-led  response  to 
oppression,  violence  and  war.  Our  guest 
will  be  Bruce  Birchard,  Executive  Secre- 
tary for  Friends  General  Conference,  who 
brings  to  us  his  concern  that  we  must  re- 
discover the  foundation  of  our  peace  testi- 
mony. He  will  challenge  us  to  make  a clear 
statement  of  faith,  consistent  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  which  anchors  our  testimony. 
We  used  the  title  of  his  talk  to  evolve  the 
theme  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  “The  Spiri- 
tual Foundation  of  a Peace  Testimony; 
Speaking  Truth  with  Power, 

The  schedule  of  the  gathering  is  struc- 
tured to  center  on  an  examination  of  our 
peace  testimony.  We  plan  only  two  meet- 
ings for  business  in  the  plenary  sessions. 
We  have  planned  no  business  on  the  Fri- 


day to  permit  parents,  guardians  and  spon- 
sors and  other  adults  to  engage  in  activi- 
ties with  the  children,  or  to  be  alone  as  fami- 
lies, or  for  personal  reflection  and  dialog. 
There  is  a seminar  and  a workshop  during 
the  ‘early  days’  exploring  the  Quaker  re- 
sponse to  war.  We  will  hear  reports  in  in- 
terest groups  from  our  representatives  ap- 
pointed to  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  to  the  FWCC  Consultation  on 
Peace  Witness  at  Guilford  College,  to  the 
Friends  Peace  Teams  and  Christian  Peace 
Teams  boards,  and  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  to  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation.  Our  sched- 
ule leads  to  a special  meeting  for  worship 
to  be  held  Saturday  before  dinner,  follow- 
ing a period  for  worshipful  reflection  on 
the  experiences  Friends  will  have  had  ear- 
lier in  the  week.  That  evening  we  will  con- 
sider the  epistle  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 
which  hopefully  will  communicate  to  oth- 
ers what  we  have  discerned  at  our  gather- 
ing. 

For  the  preparation  of  our  own  heart 
and  mind,  we  have  found  this  paragraph 
particularly  helpful: 

Since  all  human  beings  are  children  of 
God,  Friends  are  called  to  love  and  re- 
spect all  persons  and  to  overcome  evil 
with  good.  Friends’  peace  testimony 
arises  from  the 
power  of  Christ 
working  in  our 
hearts.  Our  words 
and  lives  should  tes- 
tify to  this  power 
and  should  stand  as 
a positive  witness  in 
a world  still  torn  by 
strife  and  violence. 
Faith  & Practice, 
Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  2002,  p. 
76. 

Friends  who 
have  access  to  this 
discipline  will  find 
it  rewarding  to 
read  the  rest  of  the 
section  on  Peace 
on  pages  76-77 
prior  to  our  gather- 
ing— Hal  Wright 
and  Ted  Church, 
co-clerks 


Available  from 
QuakerBooks 
ofFGC 


121 6 Arch  Street,  2B 
Philadelphia,  PA  19x07 

For  a free  2002  catalog 
or  to  order,  call: 

I-80O-966-4556 


bookstore@fgcquaker.org 

Now  order 
through  the  web! 

www.quakerbooks.org 


Quaker  Press 

of  Friends  General  Conference 


Available  In  November! 
Year  of  Grace:  A Novel 
by  Margaret  Hope  Bacon 
Quaker  author  Margaret  Hope  Bacon 
brings  us  a poignant  and  courageous 
tale  of  an  elderly,  but  active,  Quaker 
woman  coming  to  terms  with  her  own 
mortality  in  the  final  year  of  her  life. 
The  author  has  created  a truly 
inspirational  character,  Faith  Smedley,  whose  spiritual  life, 
based  on  a strong  Quaker  foundation,  is  reflected  at  the 
culmination  of  her  earthly  life  in  a remarkable  “year  of  grace." 

Q P ofFGC,  2002,  200  pp„  paperback  $12.95 

The  Perfect  Holiday  Gift! 

Worship  In  Song: 

A Friends  Hymnal 

Songbook/hymnal  with  music  and 
words  of  over  300  songs  that  reflect  the 
diversity  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends.  Easy  to  use  with  historical 
notes  and  Biblical,  topical,  song  tide 
and  first  line  indexes. 

QP  of  FGC,  1 996,  hardcover  (doth  bound)  $20.00 
softcover  (spiral  bound)  $20.00 
large  print  (spiral  bound)  $25.00 


Classifieds 


Quaker  Organizations 
and  Publications 

“Underlying  the  infinite  diversity  of  life  is  the 
unity  of  one  all-pervasive  spirit.  We  seek  unity 
with  all  creation,  joining  with  the  increased 
awareness  of  Friends  that  our  traditional  peace 
testimonyincludes  reverence  for  all  life.”  For 
subscriptions  and  information,  write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship,  206 
Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY  40503  or  E-mail: 
QUF@ot.com. 

©Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life 
Today”  for  nearly  50  years, 
succeeding  periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Friends  Journal , Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for  one 
year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Dnve 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 

Website:  www.fiim.org 
**** 

Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and  out- 
of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact  us  for  spe- 
cific wants.  1 8 1 Hayden  Rowe  St,  Hopkinton,  MA 
01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499.  E-mail: 

vintage@gis.net. 


Calendar  Items 

Jun  22-29.  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun  through 
service  for  Friends  in  the  8th  - 10th  grades. 
Quaker  Center  Staff  and  others.  Quaker  Cen- 
ter, Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Jul  4-10.  “Stepping  out  into  the  Woods.”  Art 
and  the  Spirit  returns  with  an  experimental  new 
format.  Michael  Mansfield.  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

Jul  20-27.  Quaker  Camp.  Our  week  for  Friends 
in  5th-7th  grades.  Quaker  Center  Staff  and  oth- 
ers. Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 
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Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact 
us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St, 
Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499. 

E-mail:  vintage@gis.net. 

**** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types 
& Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal: 
To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  mu- 
sical, and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  ex- 
pression, ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To 
these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and 
financial  support  as  way  opens.  Help  build  an 
international  network  of  creative  support  and 
celebration.  Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept. 
FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http:// 
www. quaker.org/fqa/index . html . 

Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats, 
and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 
831-336-8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement 
community  offering  independent  living  apart- 
ments and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing,  and  an  adult  day  services  program 
serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House 
is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vineyards  of 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of 
Services  for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  a California  not- 
for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  tra- 
ditions. The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons 
within  an  environment  which  stresses  indepen- 
dence is  highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at 
our  website  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends 
House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 

95409.  707-538-0152. 

***** 

Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends 
Meeting,  Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Residents  per- 
forming light  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties 
are  sought  for  a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north 
of  San  Francisco.  Post  inquiries  to  Resident 
Committee,  RFFM,  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95402. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
School,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small 
Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted 
in  Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a 
quality  academic  and  a developmentally  appro- 


priate education.  The  school  environment  is  car- 
ing and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  non- 
violent resolution.  For  information,  contact 
Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503- 
245-8164. 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on 
Capitol  Hill.  William  Penn  House,  a 
Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beau- 
tiful, historic  townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks 
east  of  the  US  Capitol.  Convenient  to  Union 
Station  for  train  and  METRO  connections. 
Shared  accommodations  including  continental 
breakfast  for  groups  & individuals.  515  East 
Capitol  Street  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003.  E- 
mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org.  Phone:  202- 
543-5560.  FAX:  202-543-3814.  Interns.  9-12 
month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June, 
or  September.  Assist  with  seminars  and  hospi- 
tality at  William  Penn  House,  5 blocks  from 

US  Capitol.  Room,  board,  and  small  stipend. 
**** 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travelers’ 
rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA). 
Reservations  required:  206-632-9839  or  E- 
mail:  pablopaz@juno.com. 

Services 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  / Canada.  AH  ages  Straight  / Gay.  Since 
1984. 

free  sample:  @ Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 
( (413)  445-6309 

or : http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since 
1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL, 
Box  74,  Swarthmore,  PA  1908. 
SBL@compuserve.com.  800-773-3437. 

'k'k'k’k 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 
for  A day  at  A HORSE  farm.  All  ages  welcome. 
Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in 
people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more 
experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825- 

3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 
**** 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  liv- 
ing and  work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly, 
professional  organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help 
you  clean  up  your  physical  or  electronic  clut- 
ter and  set  up  systems  for  keeping  things  or- 
derly. Confidential  and  non-judgmental.  707- 
538-6054. 


Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour  Janu- 
ary and  July  2003  and  January  2004  Visit 
the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde.  See 
the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah 
Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  01 1 506-645-5436  or  520- 
364-8694  or  E-mail:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 

website:  www.crstudytours.com 
**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Commu- 
nity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
home.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near  perfect  weather  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth 
Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive, 
Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 

**** 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request  as- 
sistance from  David  Brown,  a Quaker  Re- 
altor. David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate  pro- 
fessional to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or  selling 
a home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 

Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

***** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writ- 
ers, Editors,  Publishers,  and  Website 
Designers  are  invited  to  join  Quakers  Unit- 
ing in  Publishing  (QUIP)  an  international  or- 
ganization of  theologically  diverse  Friends  con- 
cerned with  the  ministry  of  the  written  word 
who  meet  for  consultation  and  mutual  encour- 
agement. It  provides  (in  a cooperative  manner) 
marketing  services,  funds  special  projects,  and 
organizes  gatherings.  Next  annual  meeting: 
April  24-27,  2003,  Birmingham,  England. 
Topic:  early  Quaker  writing  and  history.  Con- 
tact Graham  Gamer:  grahamg@fgcquaker.org. 

Web  site:  http : //www.  quaker.org/quip. 

**** 

Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting  seeks  resi- 
dent. Mature,  hospitable  Friend  for  a two- 
year  term,  beginning  9/2003.  Commitment  to 
Quakerism  and  service.  Send  for  information: 
Search  Committee,  SFMMF,  630  Canyon 
Road,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501;  505/983.7241. 
Application  deadline  June  30th. 


Advertising  Rates.  $.45  per  word  for 
classifed  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box 
ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid, 
if  possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to 
publication.  Display  ads:  $15  per  column 
inch.  !4  page  ad  (4  x 4'/2 ):  $95 — 1 column 
ad  (2!4  x 10):  $130 — 2 column  ad  (5  x 10): 
$225 — Vi  page  ad  (7%  x 4V2):  $160— Full 
page  (IVi  x 10):  $295.  Discounts:  10%  for 
3 consecutive  appearances,  25%  for  10 
consecutive  appearances  of  ad 
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Special  Trial  Offer: 

Half-year  intro  subscription  to  Friends  Bulletin 

only  $2* 


*with  purchase  of  A Western  Quaker  Reader.  Half-year  trial  subscription  is  regularly  $6.  A great  gift  for  a new  member, 

attender,  or  student. 

Two-year  subscription  only  $39 


NEW:  Islam  from  a 
Quaker  Perspective 


Anthony  Manousos  and  his  wife  Kathleen  along  with  Dr.  Hassan  Butt  and  his  family  with  whom 
they  celebrated  “Eid  Mubarak,  ” the  closing  ceremony  of  Ramadan. 


After  September  11,  2001,  Anthony  Manousos  fasted  during  Ramadan  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Muslim 
community  and  the  practice  of  Islam.  This  pamphlet  exlores  the  spirituality  of  fasting,  examine  the  Islamic  faith  in 
relation  to  Friends’  testimonies  and  provides  a brief  overview  of  Quaker  involvement  in  the  Middle  East.  An  ideal 


A Western  Quaker  Reader 
is  the  first  historical  work 
about  Western  Quakerism 
written  from  the  view- 
point of  Independent 
Friends.  It  provides  vivid, 
first-person  testimonies 
by  Friends  involved  in  the 
“reinvention”  of  Quaker- 
ism in  the  Western  USA 
from  the  1930s  to  the 
present.  354  pp.  paper. 
$20  (inch  postage). 
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Please  send  check  made  out  to  “ Friends  Bulletin ” to  3303  Raintree  Ave,  Torrance, 
CA  90505: 

$20  for  A Western  Quaker  Reader.  (Includes  postage  and  handling) 

$22  for  half-year  magazine  subscription  plus  A Western  Quaker  Reader. 

$6  for  half-year  introductory  subscription. 

$39  for  two-year  subscription. 

$25  individual  renewal.  (Group  subscribers  must  go  through  their  Meeting 

clerk  or  liaison.) 

$4  for  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective  by  Anthony  Manousos.  5 or  more: 

$3.  (Inch  postage) 

$2  each  for  “Pray  for  Peace”  bumper  stickers  (inch  postage) 

Your  name 

Street 

City State Zip 

E-mail Meeting 
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T&4  Pu+M*  \]'JUL 


Arts  & Spirituality 


July  13-17 

From  Creativity  to  Transformation 

with  Jan  Phillips 

Weaving  on  Spirit's  Web 

with  Gloria  Todor  and  Robyn  Josephs 

July  18-22 

Finding  a Sense  of  Place:  Landscape  Painting 

with  Helen  Mangelsdorf 

July  23-27 

Our  Wild  Nature:  Art  and  Creation 

with  Jill  Powers 


Sing  God  a New  Song:  Chant  as  Praise  and  Prayer 

with  Isabella  Bates 

July  27-31 

Piecing  It  All  Together 

with  Richard J.  Watson 

Furniture  Repair,  Refinishing  and  Restoration 

with  Tom  Jenik 

August  1-5 


July  6-io  Spiritual  Enrichment 

for  Daily  Life 
July  27-31  Practicing  Prayer  Today 

August  1-5  Spiritual  Discernment: 
Noticing  God's  Nudges 


Feet  of  Clay: 

Animals,  Aborigines,  Ancestors  and  Angels  

with  Paulus  Berensohn  and  Shirley  Tassencourt 

August  6-10 

Kado:  The  Way  of  Flowers 

with  Marcia  Shibata 

Sacred  Space:  Spiritual  and  Creative  Openings 

with  Melanie  Weidner 

"One  of  these  mornings,  you're  gonna  rise  up  singing" 


Jul\’  18-20 

Inquirers'  Weekend: 
Basic  Quakerism 


with  Emma  Lapsansky 
and  Thomas  Swain 


with  Annie  and  Peter  Blood-Patterson 


August  13-17 

From  the  Mountain:  Transformation  in  Stone 

with  Barbara  Tam 

A Writing  Retreat:  Creative  Response  to  Life 

with  Ca  roline  Jo  nes 


Q&hfact  Stli/e  \}*okuH*  to  {/ihd  'Th-WZ 


610.566.4507  ext.  142 
800.742.3150  ext.  142 
registrar@pendlehill.org 


Pendle  Hill 


A Quaker  Center  for  Study  and  Contemplation 
338  Plush  Mill  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  19086 
wvw.pendlehill.org 


HAVE  YOU  RENEWED  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION? 
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